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Shattering all previous 
marks, the Lockheed Constellation 
has set a new transcontinental speed 
record for multi-engine airplanes. 
It, too, has Hydromatics— known for 
their record of dependability. fo 
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FENN PLANTS are set for ACTION 


as §6HARTFORD 
PLANT 


pws x 


NEW BRITAIN PLANT 





Building War Products Today 
Peace Time Products Tomorrow 


Fenn Plants, wholly engaged in war production today, will, when peace comes, continue building special 
machinery, in which they have majored for three generations. If you are thinking of building new machines 


or remodeling old ones, it's time to plan Now. 


Sens Lircra JO 
BUILT PARTS FOR FAMOUS ~ PLANES 


Fenn Plants are delivering precision parts and vital war equipment to practically every.in- 
sub-assemblies for planes, artillery and other dustrial center. 

Fenn designers and engineers have solved many and experience to handle almost any machine 
knotty problems in machine design, resulting in design job. Consultation is invited and involves 
efficient, profitable production. Fenn has the men no obligation. 


THE FENN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD ¢ CONNECTICUT 

















knockout specialist 


from stratosphere to sea level 


Having won a reputation as master of the stratosphere, 

the Republic P-47 Thunderbolt now demonstrates its power as a low-level fighter-bomber 
in clearing the way for invasion. After attacking without warning 

at tree-top levels, the Thunderbolt speedily heads skyward at a new, faster 


rate of climb—aided by new wider Curtiss Hollow Steel blades. 


CURTISS sve nara 


iia Cearkiss 2b ght Corporation, Propeller Neeson 
Om Rg a 























GUIBERSON LIGHT WEIGHT DIESEL 


POWER 


FOR PLANES 


Using fuel that will not burn even when 
exposed to open flame, the Guiberson 










completely eliminates power plant fire 
hazard. And every pound of fuel, although 
it costs only a fraction as much as high 
octane gasoline, gives 30 per cent greater 
operating range. For low-cost, dependable 
operation without fire hazard or radio 
interference—it’s the GUIBERSON, 
AMERICA’S RADIAL AIR-COOLED DIESEL ENGINE 


OF DOS 


GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
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When a Thunderbolt strikes . . . anything can happen 


LHI NDI RBC | r roars over the ¢ hannel. Calais 
LA ( up! An ack-ack gun barks in German fro 
< er. But not for long. Eight 50-caliber machine 


hot steel d« wn its throat. 
, ' “re og 
sv o be done upstairs? A flight of Thunderbolts 
1 from high heaven to scatter a cloud of 
1 | , 
M ri r Fortresses on bombing runs over Berli: 
Work to be done on the “‘deck’’? Two earth quaking 
»p from beneath a diving Thunderbolt’s wings 
p level. A bridge bl ws up...and with it the 
e of Nazi reserves to reach the invasion front 
he finest p lots in the world, the Thunderb« 
When it strikes high or I w, anything Ca 
( led by skilled hands, it’s a fighter that @ 
And when hundreds of them strike, everything 


TI e newest Republic P 4 TI In lerb« It, with b bbl 
Of es a pilot ar e-clock visu W 
lreds more “emergence horsepowet 

e! es { breaks c with the ene 1 e):...4 

t will \ew pr pellers a | 1) feet per ‘ 

e to his cl » W la led: 5 
of action, the protection of the Thunder- 
bolt’s devastating fire power permits heavy bombers a 


eeper penetration into enemy territory. 


Republic firsts in war point to firsts in peace 


REPUBLIC S&S AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 
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AND HE SH¢ 

THE GUNNER'S SEAT, OF A 
DIVE -BOMBER BUILT FOR TWO 
"That's a fwe-man ship, see? And the 


any given ten minutes than I did in my whole 


tour, see 


| iddie 





























a hero,’’ we said brightly 


| | EAR you’re 
to a Navy friend. 
‘'Whoa!’’ ‘‘Flaps down! 


SBD's,’’ he 


he snarled. 


been flying 


“I’ve 





OTS NEAT “FROM 


in the 


»P What are you writing?’’ 


**What you’re saying,”’ 


‘Good! It’s about time somebody be- 


sides the pilots realized how good these 
boys are. Why, there was one of them on 





went on. 


rear seat did more hero-ing in 


we said meekly: 





Guadal who'd done almost 2100 hours of 
combat flying! And don’t think they just 
sit back there squirting their guns. My man 
spent about 99% of his time handling com- 
munications and keeping me posted on the 
beneath, and around us. 
was 


situation behind, 
But when he did use those guns, it 
mighty comforting to be in back of them! 


‘'They get extra flight pay, of course, 
but don’t think that’s why they volunteer. 
They ask for rear-gunner duty because they 
want to be where things are going on, and 
the hind seat of a Navy plane is it! 

Air- 
crewman’s wings and sporting a winged 
machine gun on his sleeve, take that 
helmet off to him, Al. He’s the 
responsible for certain uninformed people 


"Any time you see a fella wearing 


greasy 
guy who's 
calling me a hero,’’ he said sternly. 
Our ‘‘Thank you,”’ 


Major Al Walliams, 


alias “Tattered Wing Tips, “Gulf 
Aviation Products Manager, 
Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


was weak. 


kK ke ke kk 
INSIDE STORY 


Ever see the crate for a 3-bladed propeller? 
Uely thin 
But you Pry the boards off, and remove 


the packing material and what happens ? 


You 


balance 


see one of the most delicately 


1! } 
1, beautifully made, 


h 


precise ex- 
amples of machinecraft ever fashioned. 


Tous 


' 
ing, too 


gh enough to take a 2000 | n.p. beat- 


} 
ie Ol , 


Ever see cru 


the non-lubricating par- 





You see one of the most delicately bal- 
anced, 
ples of lubrication-craft ever 
« Gulfpride Oil! 


beautifully refined, precise exam- 


fashioned 


Tough enough to take a 2000 h.p. 
beating, too! Or anything up to 2000 h.p.! 





LOTS OF THE 
PLANES IN THIS MAGAZINE 
USE GULFPRIDE lens # 
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Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


AVIATION 


. ticles away, remove the carbon-and- 
sludge-forming elements with conven- 
\T TAKES 2/ M INTHS ~+ SAND tional refining methods and then with PRODUCTS 
. py 2 Gulf’s famous Alchlor P 1 wi 
A LOT OF YOUR WAR BONDS — sul! § famous Alichior Process, and what 
JO PUT THESE ON A MAN / happens OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 
DONT USE THE EMERGENCY | [---- DON’T OSE IT WHEN | [--- YOUR GAS BEFORE DE—] [ ----- THAT. >> 
[TANK FOR LOW-ALTITUDE SHOOTING PRACTICE | |SCENDING TOLOWALTITUDE) | GOOD GULF 
FL ©O-ANL OST LANDINGS! MAKE A HABIT AND MAKE A HABIT OF p 
ae HaViNG---- AVIATION GASOLINE, 
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The Plug of , Proved Performance 


Simmonds-Benton Aircraft Power Plugs have long been the first 
choice of private flyers for their dependability and economy of per- 
formance. Now continued research and development, based on years 
of experience in the field, have produced new ceramic spark plug de- 
signs ... to be made available to post-war commercial and private avia- 
tion. Today or in the future... for greater power in the air... specify 
Simmonds aircraft plugs. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 20, N. Y. 


Member of Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers Association 





STRIKING POWER 


More than 50,000 Allison engines have been built for the use 


»f Allied fighting pilots around the globe. * These skilled 
pilots using fighting planes powered by these engines have 
established a lopsided “box score” in our favor. 
* That is testimony to the striking power of 
good men armed with good American 

hghting equipment. * It is also 

an indication of aircraft 

engine perform ince you will 

be glad to have in the 


planes you use after 
, 


final victory. 





i vet AMERICA STRONG 
* BUY. MORE WAR: BONDS oe 


—— 





Every Sunday Afternoon 





POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38 — Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P.40o—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 


The more-than-50,000 Allison engin 


built for the U. S. Army Air Forces powe 
the above plane 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF MOTORS 
se 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~—NBC Network 
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SO THE ENEMY /S LISTENING® 


ON The enemy is listening and he hears well. ing—never, until the walls are breached. 


So the enemy /s listening! THE Waco AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Troy, 
Not even the “superman” of the “master” Ohio, U.S.A. 


race can hear the gliders... the gliders that 
; . . Waco’s wartime job is designing and building gliders for the 
settle silently in the darkness ... the gliders Army Air Forces... and providing engineering supervision 


we 
for the eleven other companies which are manufacturing 
gliders according to W ACO plans and specifications. W ACO’s 
and weapons far behind the lines. peacetime job, as in the past, will be building better planes 


for better flying. 


| that land their tough, airborne infantrymen 


That’s why the enemy stirs uneasily be- 








ES 
hind the walls of his beleaguered fortress 
— ... watching with a million eyes... listen- 
| ing with a million ears. But never know- i. WACO 
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Civil 


last month that out 


The innouncement by the 
Aeronautics Board 
foreign air routes will be expanded 


from the present SU,00U0 route miles to 


a total of 140,000 miles is a welcome 


piece of news but by no means a 
guarantce that this nation will soon 
have a world-girdling merchant marine 
of the au [The most encouraging 


aspect of the innouncement 1S that 
the Board doesn’t intend to wait any 
longer for a clarification of our post 
war policy regarding foreign air serv 
ices but will proceed to act under exist 
ing laws 

In addition, the hundred-odd trans 
ocean applications pending betore the 

} 


CAB can now be 


routc pattern vill simplify the hear 


1 ird. The basic 


ings ind expedit the award of certifi 
cates of convenience ind necessity al 
though all Board decisions must go 
to the President ror 


The big question mark is our ac 


ippro\ al. 


quisition ot landing rights in foreign 


countries, a matter that comes unde! 
, 


the Tunctions of the State Department 


Where we want to go is one thing; 


where we can go is another. 
We hear a lot of talk about “free 


dom ot the ur” ind internationaliza 


tion of the air space. Present inter 


national law provides that each nation 


] 


controls the ait ibove the terri 


United 


Nations will work out a plan whereby 


space 


tory it owns. Perhaps the 
tree to fly over the 


sidetrack 


all nations may be 


air above the oceans and 


] 
international law by treaties of navi 
gation and commerce as was done long 


, 
the case of sea-going trade. 


ago in 


Once zain We pose the questions 


ix 


propounded in these columns last 


April. What type of 


cies will the nited States provide to 


gency or agen 


engage in foreign alt transport? Shall 
we pursue a policy of “freedom of the 
air” and, if so, just what constitutes 
‘free air’? Should 


including commercial air 


operating rights, 
transit and 
commercial outlet be negotiated be 
tween this nation and foreign coun 
tries individually or should an inter 
national aviation control body, guided 
United 


officially assign such operating rights? 


by the Nations, decide and 


Our newly discovered air experts, 


both in and out of the State Depart 


10 


Our International Route Pattern 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Editorials and Comment 





ment, might well remember what free- 
dom of the seas did to our merchant 
marine. We can well beware of the 
subsidized air transport operations of 
low wage countries, or else suffer the 
Same tragic consequences as on the 
sea. 

The CAB announcement of our first 
basic international route pattern, 
though welcome news, is but the first 
step up the long and rocky path lead- 
ing toa tai and stable system of inter 
based on 


national air transportation 


American self-interest, the mainte- 
nance of a hard-earned peace and the 
moral and economic responsibilities of 
the strongest nation to the poverty 
stricken, war-weary peoples of the 
world. 


” * * 


Safety -- or Else 


Now is an opportune time to plan 
thead for immediate reconstruction of 
non-scheduled civil aviation so that 


the necessary groundwork will have 


been prepared when the boys start 
coming home and civil airplanes can 
again pour forth from our factories, 
destined for sale in the personal ur- 
craft market. 

The Civil 


tion and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 


Aeronautics Administra 
with energy and keen foresight, are 
looking to the day when non-scheduled 
aviation will again begin to flourish 
and the skies will be filled with thou- 
sands of new pilots, born of the war, 
but adaptable to peacetime aviation. 
Measures are now being taken to plan 
und provide the necessary facilities for 
the anticipated rapid expansion in per- 
sonal flying. Regulations are being 
simplified and red-tape is being cut 
to the bone. Air trafic problems are 


being approached scientifically and 
communications and other aids to air- 
mem are undergoing a period of amaz- 
ing improvement and development. 


All in all the 


private flying looks promising and ap- 


pattern of postwar 
pears to be in capable hands. 

But there is one department Ww here 
in we are woefully unprepared. It 
centers around flying safety, a matter 
ot deep concern with everyone inter- 


ested in postwar aviation but a problem 









so complex and involved, even the 
experts admit they’re stumped. They 
know, like all other old timers and 
hard-headed realists in the flying game 
know, that without an improvement 
of our accident records, substantial 
public acceptance of personal flying 
will remain an idle dream. 

We have just finished reading a 
splendid book, “Stick and Rudder” by 
Wolf gang Langweische, a private pilot 
and clear-headed aviation writer who 
turned test pilot when the war came 
on. In his book is the germ of an idea 
that might prove to be the answer 
to our dilemma. Every airman, includ- 
instructors and 


ing amateurs, even 


combat pilots should read this pierc 
book 


a refreshingly new 


ing, lucid because it develops 
interpretation of 
the physical factors affecting flight; 
it re-establishes a serious respect for 
the flying machine; it creates a deeper 
and indelible impression,on the reader’s 
mind just why the majority of non- 
fatal little 


short of murder and suicide, caused as 


scheduled accidents are 
they are by loss of control at low alti- 
tudes. A special chapter in the volume 
by Leighton Collins, accident-wise edi- 
tor of Afr Facts, brings into sharp 
and penetrating focus the deplorable 
lack of understanding and appreciation 
of the factors which contribute to the 
shameful and useless stall-out accidents 
that account for over 70 per cent of 
non-scheduled aviation accidents. 

We commit to the CAB Safety Bu- 
reau and CAA the earnest hope that 
the whole subject of aviation educa- 
tion and flight instruction methods be 
studied and overhauled in a vigorous 
and honest effort to inculcate a higher 
and more effective degree of flying 
safety in the realm of personal avia- 
tion. We know from bitter éxperience 
that all the rules, regulations and re- 
strictions in the world will not reduce 
Only 
through education and training can 


the accident rate 5 per cent. 


we hope for improvement. 

Now is the opportune time to quit 
playing ostrich, pull our heads out of 
the sand, cease taking our accidents 
for granted and apply some common 
horse sense to Our training procedure 
deficiencies, even if it requires the re- 
indoctrination, re-training and re-cer- 
tification of every pilot and instructor 
in the country * * * 
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Now this little 


Imp’s got 


HE LITTLE IMP is made of pe- 


troleum coke. 


He used to be a nuisance .. . but 
the “University of Petroleum,” Shell's 
research laboratories, took him in 
hand—and he has sprouted wings . . . 


aluminum “ ings. 


For every pound of vitally needed 
aluminum produced, 34 pound of pe- 
troleum coke is needed. Formerly, it 
had to be chipped out of the coking 
ovens “by hand”—a slow job which 
tied up the refining unit and took 


manpower, 


Then, well before Pearl Harbor, 
Shell scientists and engineers first de- 
veloped “hvdraulie de-coking”’—a 
new. quis k, mechanical method of re- 
covering petroleum coke in its purest 
form. The production of petroleum 
coke is now astronomical! 


Thus—one more outstanding con- 
tribution to America’s war effort from 
Shell. 


Shell was first. too, to supply (mer- 
ican military aviation with a super 
fuel— 100-octane gasoline — giving our 
planes new speed, flying range, and 
tactical advantage. Later Shell dis- 
coveries vastly increased both power 
and production of aviation gasoline. 


Today. more Shell 100-octane 
aviation fuel is supplied to aircraft 
engine manufacturers, for critical 
test and run-in purposes, than any 


other brand. 


And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,100 planes from England 


over Germany. 


Farsighted airport operators will 
find Shell's wartime popularity a prof- 
itable peacetime asset. 
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‘SHELL = 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
































“Ship it on the ten a’clack ad 


As THE development of the American railroad and the American automobile 
each successively brought this country a new era of transportation and com- 
mercial advantage, so will American Aviation bring a quicker tempo in trans- 








portation and trade development the nation over. 











The outlook for trade expansion alone, through aviation freight and express 
service between major markets and thousands of smaller towns and cities is the 
bright, engaging promise to American commerce. 


When this new air age arrives and the popular demand of inter- 
mediate American communities is an equalized measure of aviation 
service, their needs will best be satisfied by organizations like 
AVIATION ENTERPRISES LTD., whose officers and executives possess 
combined and successful aviation and transportation operating 
experience. 


Entoypurer Ltd. 








CONTRACTORS TO THE U. S. _ AIR FORCES 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT AVENGER FIELD 
HOUSTON SWEETWATER 
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are coming B-29 Super-fortresses. 








SSD 


\ good fighter plane—basic in modern 
military operations—must pack plenty 
\ircraft 


of wallop. That's why Bell 


developed its hard-hitting Atracobra 
around a 37-millimeter cannon fring 


right through the nose of the plane 


This “cannon on wings’ —first Amer- 
ican single-engine hehter to carry a can- 
non in the skies—has turned in a per- 
formance which caused the Russians to 
tell WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
the Airacobra was one of the American 
And today the 
Airacobra is being joined by a new Bell 


products they liked best 


hghter, capable of high-speed, high- 
altitude performance. 


Building such fighter planes is only one 


Bt WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 





From our bomber plant in Georgia 





On many planes and ships are the 
Bell designed flexible gun mounts. 


Bell Aireratt at War 


First American jet propelled plane, 
designed and built by Bell Aircraft. 


Preview of the new Bell fighter—as 
it will be seen in action by the Axis. 


tide at Stalingrad and on other fronts. 





The Bell Helicopter 


= >a 


The Bell Airacobra helped turn the 





_— 


adaptable for 
many missions of war and peace. 
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-»++A PROGRESS REPORT 


part which Bell Aircraft is playing in 
the war. On another front, the Bell 
Bomber plant in Georgia is producing 
the Boeing designed Super-fortresses 
(B-29's), largest long range bombers 
ever seen. And from our Ordnance 
Division in Burlington, Vt., come Bell 
designed gun mounts, including the new 
hydraulic power mount, that give the 
machine guns of many allied planes and 


surface ships their fring accuracy 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT 


Meanwhile work is continuing on two 
other war projects, America’s first jet 
propelled plane, and the new Bell 
Helicopter. 

Post-war activities are being locked in 
our minds until the day of Victory. 
Then our organization, staffed with pro- 
duction men of skill and imagination, 
will turn their thoughts to pioneering 
in an aviation world at peace 


Cc) Be Aircratt Corporation 


WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL— EAST COAST, INC. 


BELL 7... 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


Niagara Frontier Division, Buflalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Ordnance Division, Burlington, V1.— Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 
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THAT OUR COUNTRY MIGHT Occ?-Wlaweaver THE ENEMY 
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Curtiss C-16 Commando Transport? 


With the war in high gear, speed is the essence of 


victory! No nation can hope to wage global warfare and 
win without a means of moving vast numbers of men 
and a tremendous tonnage of supplies, long distances 


at high speed, 


The Curtiss C-16 Commando Troop and Cargo 
Carrier has admirably met this demand for unprece- 


dented mobility. 


Today the Commando is a part of the greatest mili- 
tary transport program ever inaugurated. Tomorrow 
it will fly supplies for the rehabilitation of the world, 


Ilardl on the heels of victory. too. will come the Com- 


mando’s conversion to both a luxury liner and a com- 


mercial cargo carrier for civilian service. Loox To 


THe Sry. Averica! 


mber, Auweraft War Produc- 
ion Council, Fast Coast, [ne 








FAST FREIGHT and mail will cross the 
oceans via the Martin 170-22. Ideal for 
transportation of perishable foods, using 
high-altitude cold for refrigeration. 


The MARTIN MARS 


LUXURY LINER of the air, the Martin 


ff t 170-21 is designed to provide complete 
a eC S your living facilities for 54 passengers during 

eh of 24 hours or less. ~~ 
POSTWAR PLANS! — 


N the Mars flying boat, airline operators will 
have a successful type thoroughly tested in 
overocean transportation. She's the most efficient 
airplane yet built, per pound of material used, per 
horsepower, per gallon of fuel, and has the lowest 


ton-mile cost. 


Start revising your postwar plans! For these are no 
visionary, far-distant ships. They are commercial 
versions of the Martin Mars. The original Mars is 
now in regular trans-Pacific service with the Navy, 
while 20 larger 82-ton Mars Navy transports are 
under construction. The plane of tomorrow is fly- 
ing today! COMBINATION cargo and passenger 
carrier, the Martin 170-23 provides ac- 
commodations for 34 passengers plus 
an 18,000 Ib. cargo. Range, 3,500 miles. 


\t.war'’s end, Martin production lines will be 
tooled and manned for fast delivery. If the in- 
dustry is permitted to set aside funds for such 
postwar construction and employment, American 


aviation will be first in peace as it is in war. 


THe GLENN L. Martin Company, BALTIMorE 3, Mp 


THe GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY—-OMAHA 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 











NOTICE TO CHARTER OPERA- 
TORS: Internal Revenue men are 
beginning to check up and file 
charges against charter operators 
who are not collecting war travel 
tax of 15 per cent on all airplane 
charter flights. Operators can get 
all necessary forms and details 


from their local U. S. Internal 
revenue offices. 

* 2 . 
SURPLUS AIRPLANES SURVEYED: 


Chances are the first surplus military 
airplanes offered the flying publi 
will be trainers and liaison types. Chief 
of CAA Flight Test Section K. R 
Aldrich is now at Vandalia, Ohio, with 
a staff of technicians who will run 
type inspections on surplus airplanes 
for the purpose of determining what 
modifications will be necessary, if 
any, for CAA certification. It will 
probably be some months before the 
craft are offered for sale and there’s 
no indication what procedures will be 
followed when the time comes for 
Meanwhile, release of 
surplus military aircraft for commer 


disposition 


cial use before the war ends, and use 
of combat types to bargain for inte 
national bases and landing types, have 
been recommended by the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi 
ness Administration in a report to the 
AAF. - - - 

EXIT GREASY SPOONS: A trend 
applauded by air travelers and 
airport patrons everywhere is the 
clean-up of notoriously crumby, 
dirty, greasy and fly-blown air- 
port restaurants and cafes. Latest 
to come clean is Dallas’ Love 
Field, where over $50,000 will be 
spent by Hull-Dobbs Enterprises, 
Inc., of Memphis, new to Dallas. 

— * * 

ACTION AHEAD: The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board made world-wide news 
last month with its announcement of 
postwar international air routes, cov- 
ered elsewhere in this issue. Crowding 


the feeder line hearings out of the 
spotlight on the fast moving stage 
of scheduled air transport, the Board’s 
action was particularly significant in 
view of the fact that it had the ap- 
proval of everybody concerned, in 
cluding the White House, the State 
Department and Congress. But don’t 
forget the “feeders.”” CAB has begun 
hearings on all applications in the 
New England area and will go right 
down the line with respect to applica- 
tions in other sections of the nation, 
expediting them as rapidly as possible. 
Only missing link right now is the 
Board’s statement of policy regarding 
local-feeder-pick-up lines and it is due 





out most any day now. Applicants are 
eagerly waiting for this decision since 
it will reveal, among other things, 
what kind of equipment will be re- 
quired and whether single engine and 
single pilot operations will be per- 
mitted. * s * 

WASP’S END? Following closely 
on the heels of congressional ac- 
tion that killed militarization of 
the WASP program was an offi- 
cial announcement by General 
H. H. Arnold that WASP train- 
ing would be discontinued. In all 
probability the next move will be 
the release of women pilots now 
serving with the Air Forces, end- 
ing the most controversial avia- 
tion subjects of recent years. If 
the women are turned out and 
sent back home, it does not fol- 
low that CAA-WTS instructors 
and instructor trainees now afloat 
are any better off. 





NEW COMBAT TYPES REVEALED: Although production, armament and per- 
formance details of the P-61 Black Widow night fighter are still on the restricted 
list, the Army Air Forces cleared several photographs of the latest Northrop 
design in mid-June. Shown above in flight, minus the powerful complement of 
armament which makes it one of our deadliest fighter aircraft, the Widow is being 
turned out at the Northrop factory in California at a tremendous rate, due to a 
30 per cent increased order scheduled by the AAF. Powered with two Pratt & 
Whitney radials, the craft is the first functional night fighter developed out of 
the experience of this war. The War Department has also revealed existence of 


Douglas’ new A-26 Invader, a larger, more powerful “improvement 


of the A-20 


type; Bell's new P-63 Kingcobra, a larger and “improved” version of the P-39, 
which it resembles. Bell's jet-propelled fighter has been designated P-59A 
and is called the ““Airacomet.” 
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HE won't dodge dying . . . 


Don't YOU dodge buying! 


This is the time to dig out 
that extra hundred bucks and 
spend it for Invasion Bonds. Or 
make it $200. Or $1,000. Or 
more if you can. There’s no 
ceiling on this one! 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE! 
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Magnesyn Remote-Indicating 
Compass System 


Here is a compass that solves a major problem, both in the design 
and navigation of airplanes. It reduces to a minimum the effects of 
the many magnetic influences in the plane, yet enables two indi- 
cators to be placed at strategic control points. Pioneer has accom- 
plished these results by creating a compass system. This includes a 
sensitive and accurate magnetic element which can be located at a 
point of minimum magnetic disturbances. Conveniently located 
indicators are connected by simple wiring. The special design of 
the transmitting unit further assures the optimum compass per- 
formance under all conditions of acceleration in both vertical and 
horizontal planes. Details of operation and installation are available 


on request. Write to Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Teterboro, N. J. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 


Pioneer” ond “Magnesyn™ ore Trademarks of the Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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As we teach Army Aviation Cadets to fly. our duties are constant and our 
work is unceasing. Only our students are new, for we graduate one class 
of fine young men after another. The Army sends us these men. The Army 
supplies the planes. But the clock-like precision of Primary Training for 
those men is our duty... the accurate maintenance of those planes is our 
responsibility. Our flight instructors, mechanics and other specialists by 
the hundreds, are steadfast in loyal duty. The work remains and the job 
is being faithfully done by the Civil Contract Schools! 













Through this long war even our veteran technicians—both 
instructors and mechanics—have acquired valuable new experi- 
ence. This will greatly benefit our services to commercial and 


private flyers after the war. 
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Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces — Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 
Executive Orrices — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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POINTERS ON PLANES ........ 
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lhe famous Fairchild “Forwarder”, designed 
1932, has been constantly revised and 


. and is now called the UC-61K. 


a 


= 


improved -" 


Ranked before the war among the most popular four 
place planes—and renowned now, as always, for its sta- 
bility, it is performing a vital function in many theatres 


of war. 





The engine section has been completely changed, with 
the 200 hp. Ranger inverted inline replacing the 165 hp. 
eK 


lined nose, which makes it look larger and, in combination 


radial. The new model has a longer, more stream- 


with a high wing design, affords better visibility both in 


the air and on the ground. 


lhe use of wide landing gear, placed well forward, and 


BUY A 


Fairchild Aircralt 


JULY, 1944 
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the aid of wing flaps, makes possible short landings and 
take offs in small, rough fields. 

These and many other improvements, such as ball bear- 
ings in all control joints which reduce wear, increase 
maneuverability, and add to the life of the plane, con- 
tribute to the growing popularity of the UC-61K. 

It may be used, for example, in advance reconnaissance 
of enemy gun positions during invasions. And as a utility 
cargo carrier where medical supplies, ammunition, or parts 
must be rushed to the front lines. It speeds pilots and high- 
ranking officials to points where they are most needed. 

In the “Forwarder” our armed forces have a plane 
which, since it first came from the drawing boards, has 
always been ahead of the times, the embodiment of the 


Fairchild “touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BOND NOC STAMPS 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Maryland....Burlington, North Carolina 
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Today—the air force pilot rides the flak- 


filled sky—intent only on his immediate 
mission of death and destruction. To- 
morrow—as a civilian pilot he will blaze 
new air trails to bring the far places of 


the earth as close as our own back yards. 


To serve his wartime needs Humble 
refineries are turning out unbelievable 
quantities of vital aviation products— 
Humble technologists developing new ones 


to meet special demands. But Humble 





FOR HIM TODAY 


research will not stop with Victory. It 
will continue on—to bring you newer and 
finer aviation products for the plane you 
will pilot when the skyways become peace- 


ways once more, 





Humble-Esso Aviation Products 


Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve the 
vital demands of war; tomorrow they will serve 
equally well the needs of peace. 
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Pedestrian 


.-- but very pertinent! 


ry’ ** . * -* on 
Too bad,” said a well meaning friend, “that your 
engines are used only in training and transport planes. 


They'd get a lot more publicity in combat ships.” 


VI \YBE SO, but we're satisfied. Publicity doesn't prove 
much about a plane engine—but performance records do! 
In twin-engine trainers under hard student handling, these 

oa" Sam Jacobs engines take more take-offs and spend more time 
= at full throttle than any engine in combat service... 
And then stand up for more than 1,000 hours between 
=< 4 major overhauls—performance three times the original 
Ws ~ /| specification or expectation. That's air time enough to take 
S a plane more than 150,000 miles. Ever hear of an auto 
mobile engine putting on so much mileage between overhauls? 
lo anybody who knows anything about plane engines, 

or aircraft operation ... to anybody who knows anything 
about airline equipment or Operating Costs... Jacobs’ 
performance e records stand out like a house afire! Because 
safety, payload, maintenance costs, and profits in any air 
transport operation, feeder or through line, are pretty well 
tied up with the engine. And Jacobs engines are not going 


to lack either jobs or markets after the war. 


@ Jacops Arrcrart Encine Company also manufactures Pratt & 
Whitney engines used by both the Army Air Forces and Navy in a 
wide variety of services... Largest manufacturer in the world of 
aircraft engines of medium power rating, Jacobs has im prospect 
postwar models of both higher and lower horsepower than those nou 
made and interesting power applic ations for uses other than aviation. 


Inquiries are invited... Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


A Cc Q B sy ¢ Pottstown, Pa. 
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Hurtling cross-country at an average 
speed of 355 m.p.h., TWA's sleek new 
Lockheed Constellation arrives al the 
Washington airport with a new record of 
6 hours and 58 minutes. This largest 
transport plane in the world has been 
turned over to the Army for whom il can 
carry 100 soldiers with full equipment. 
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Wingspread on this streamlined 
beauty is 123 feet — longer than the 
first flight of the Wright Brothers at 
Kittyhawk. Ic 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OFFERS 


Engineered Control of Vibration 
To Improve Any Moving Product 





¢ 


General Silentbloc mounting for 
war vehicle motor, engineered 
to absorb motor vibration 
and cushion shock from frame. 





THE GENERAL SILENTBLOC 


Is Used as a Vibration Insulator ... As a Trouble-Free 
Torque Bearing ... As a Bearing Cushion to Correct Misalignment 








rubber produces indestructible 
cohesion of parts. Each Silentbloc 
design is engineered to give needed 
deflection in all planes. 


Rubber is inserted in tube under 
high pressure; then sleeve is “shot” 
through rubber ring with terrific 
force. Extreme pull of elongated 


GENERAL SILENTBLOC is made 
of three main members—1. Straight 
or flanged tube. 2. Rubber cushion 
ring. 3. Inner sleeve or solid shaft. 








F your product moves, has working 

parts or can be harmed by foreign 
vibration—General Silentbloc can im- 
prove its efficiency, lengthen life and 
lower maintenance, 

Silentbloc is not a “piece of rubber” 
stuck in because it is resilient. These 
shear-type mountings, bearings and 
couplings are engineered in shape, size 
and design to give the exact performance 
that solves your particular problem. 

In its various forms, Silentbloc can do 
three things: 

1. Damp vibration or insulate against it, 


2. Give trouble-free torque action, 


3. Correct for misalignment in bearings 
or shafts. 
The predictable operation of Silentbloc 
comes from its patented principle of 
elongation and confinement of the rubber. 





Before Assembly 


After Assembly 


Our skilled engineers can fit Silentbloc to 
your job by varying its size and design, 
the elongation, the distortion of inner and 
outer diameter of the rubber, the type and 
modulus of the rubber. The stretched rub- 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 


JULY, 1944 


ber stays alive even when not in motion, 
Silentbloc has proved its advantages in 
many fields—war material, automobiles, 
aircraft, industrial and home machinery, 
electrical and electronic equipment. It can 
improve your product, For fuller infor- 
mation, write The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, Dept. SF, Wabash, Indiana. 


GENERAL 


SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 
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is the B-29 in four different 
flight attitudes. Absence of guns 


Here 





in photos gives transport appear- 

ance, heightens streamlining. Note 

mid-wing design, great fuselage 

length between wing's trailing edge 
and pilot's windows. 





E took a hop in a B-29 early 
in May, talked to the test 


pilots, spent a couple of days behind 


guarded doors listening to Army Au 
Forces and Boeing experts explain 
its combat and design features, and 


went through its production from 
raw materials to flyaway. Now that 
the B-29 has bombed the enemy, the 
Wat Department says we can tell 
ibout the Supertortress This, then, is 
in introduction to one of Uncle Sam’s 
most secret weapons the story in 
full must remain to be told in combat 
missions by the uirplane itself as the 
biggest, highest-powered, most deadly 
irmed, fastest, highest-flying and long- 
st-ranged heavy bomber ever to hit 
the Ww urpath 

Exact figures on speed, range, alti 
tude, firepower and bomb-carrying 
performance ol the Supertortress are 
restricted, but the Army has released 
the following data 

Overall size: Half igain as large as 
the B-17 

Maximum speed Well over 300 


mph B-17: Over 


f 200 mph). 


Gross weight: Perhaps twice that 
of B-17 
Flying Fortress figure 

Ceiling: Well over 30,000 feet. 
Wingspan 141.2 feet (B-17: 103 
Teet 

Leneth: 98 feet (B-17: 75 feet). 


Height: 27 feet B-17: 19 teet). 


65,000 pounds gross 1S the 
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Introducing the B-29—a 
pilot’s plane for all its 
size and weight, with 
range, speed and bomb 
capacity to carry stra- 
tegic air power to Ja- 
pan’s war resources. 


By TOM ASHLEY 


Power: Four 2,200-hp. Wrights 
(B-17: Four 1,200-hp. radials). 

Propellers: Four-bladed Hamilton 
Standards, 16-ft. 7-in. diameter 
(B-17: 3-bladed, 11-ft. 7-in. diam- 
eter). 

Beside the B-29 the more familiar 
B-17, called ‘Flying Fortress” because 
of the defensive firepower, is a mere 
aerial pill-box. 

Every piece of equipment on the 
bomber that moves is activated either 
by an electric motor or cables, with 
the exception of the braking system, 
which is hydraulic. One hundred and 
fifty electric motors, of scores of sizes, 
go into each B-29. It is the nearest any 
U. S. airplane has yet approached to 
being all-electrically operated. 

Each engine is equipped with two 
turbo superchargers. 

Before climbing into our B-29 at 
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the Wichita, Kansas, Boeing plant, we 
asked the Boeing test crew in charge 
how they felt about the big one. “It’s 
a dream,” said Test Pilot C. P. (Boo) 
Paschall, who had logged 359 hours 
of B-29 time by the time we flew 
“It’s the best handling 
plane I ever flew, and I’ve flown sev- 


with him. 


eral in my time. The boys in combat 
will find it gives them just about 
every improvement they ever hoped 
for—it’s a pilot’s airplane all the way 
through.” That’s covering a lot, but 
in flight we found his favoritism 
fully justified and the B-29 exceeded 
our personal expectations at least 50 
per cent. Other writers opined the 
same after their hops and, although 
the Superfortress is, of course, far 
from being a “perfect” airplane, com- 
bat crews soon will be sending back 
their own frank and honest opinions 
and these are expected to uphold, if 
not exceed, the impressions left with 
the few civilian observers who have 
been privileged to study the huge 
craft. Many of the “bugs” which 
plague a new airplane model have been 
removed from the B-29, and_ those 
that remain are being eliminated as 
speedily as they become known in 
testing, ferrying and actual combat. 

Our take-off position inside the big 
gunnery cabin provided a good van- 
tage point, and we made ourself com- 
fortable as the Superfortress was 
taxied from the ramp, where dozens 
of others awaited testing and ferrying. 
The warm-up was brief and perfunc- 
tory, and on the inter-com we heard 
not more than a dozen words ex- 
changed between the pilot and the 
engineer. Just before the start of the 
take-off, the engineer informed the 
pilot that one of the cowling flaps had 
a loose gadget, but this was of no 


moment, and Paschall gave her the 
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gun, furnishing our first surprise: The 
B-29 takes off within about the same 
distance as a B-17. The port wheels 
were near us, and we had scarcely 
olled 900 feet before the big tires 
ceased their traction and lifted off the 
concrete. The B-29, freed of the run- 
vay, began to gather speed rapidly. 
There was no sway of side motion, for 
the giant 
steadily and straight with remarkable 
tability. We passed the boundary 
vith about 75 feet of altitude, quickly 
picking up speed with the nose shoving 


wings were carrying us 


ever upw ard. 


Underlying the incredibly short 
take-off were the B-29’s giant flaps— 
the largest ever installed on a quan- 
Pilot Paschall 
rolled them down into a 


take-off, and there 


tity-produced airplane. 
25 -degree 
position for the 
vas so much metal hanging from the 
ong airfoil it appeared to be letting 
down a DC-3 wing. The Boeing- 
designed flaps, when extended, increase 
the total wing area about 20 per cent. 

The B-29 wing is an innovation, and 
s known as the Boeing “117” airfoil. 
It carries a greater load per square 
foot than any other wing ever built, 
but it has, in comparison with ordi- 
lary wings, decreased drag per pound 
f lift, increased thickness of the in- 
terspar area, better stall warning, and 
more gradual stalling characteristics. 
Unusually slender, it has an aspect 
ratio of 11.5, giving exceptional efh- 
ciency because a lower percentage of 
i! loss occurs at the wing tips. The 
trailing edge is approximately straight 
xcept between the inboard nacelles 


ind the = fuselage. \ 4'/,-degree 
SW eepba Cc k 


combine with the large vertical fin to 


dihedral and a 7-degree 
increase stability, suppressing tenden- 
cies to slip of skid. Any tendency to 
fall off on one wing during a stall 
is immediately converted into a bank 
ind then into a glide, straight ahead. 

As we bored ever higher in remark- 
ible comfort, the absence of roar and 
vibration became even more impres- 
normal 
tones, thanks to a new high in the art 


sive. Conversation was in 


of sound-proofing. 
Looking out over the great expanse 


ot wing, we became fascinated by the 
, 


iowness of the big propellers, their 


‘ 
ylades flitting lazily around much 


s 
} 
{ 


more slowly than those on 
planes. Special reduction gears driv- 
ing the B-29 propellers have the low- 
est ratio ever used on an airplane. They 
turn the blades only 35/100th times 
as fast as the speed of the crankshaft. 
This slow-down keeps the speed of the 
blade tips below that of sound. 

When finally we levelled out far 
above the scattered overcast, we were 
cruising at well over 200 miles per 
hour, effortlessly and with remarkable 
stability. The B-29’s speed is decep- 
tive to one not looking at the indica- 
tors, for there is no “feel” of power 
as in other planes, particularly the 
medium bomber types, which transmit 
their mighty engine pulses throughout 
the plane. It is significant that the 
airplane and its engines are considered 
“mated”, the engineers 
neither under- 


to be ideally 
declaring it to be 
powered nor Over-pow ered. This holds 
much meaning for maintenance crews 
as well as operational personnel. 

Pilot Paschall was flying our B-29 
on the automatic pilot, lounging com- 
fortably in his roomy cabin with his 
feet propped up in front of him. “All 
you have to do,” remarked a wag, “is 
pull lever A and then leave ’er ‘B’.’ 
But Paschall wasn’t even that busy. 
He just dialed the knobs at his right 
elbow, and everything was under per- 
fect control. Incidentally, the B-29 
has no power boosts for its controls. 
Its control forces are even lighter than 
in the B-17, despite the size of the 
ship, and operation of the rudder 
actually requires less effort than that 
There are rea- 
Newly de- 


combination 


of the Flying Fortress. 
sons, as we soon learned. 
veloped ailerons have 
servo tabs and trim tabs and provide 
a much greater rolling response than 
has characterized earlier large air- 
Although identical in plan- 
form and size to those used on the 
B-17, the stabilizers and elevators are 
of different airfoil and construction. 
To prevent stalling the stabilizer air- 
foil is modified so that the leading 
edge is turned up, resembling an in- 


planes. 


verted airfoil. 

If some of the B-29’s features ap- 
pear difficult to believe, it should be 
remembered that the late Eddie Allen, 
one of the greatest test pilots and 
flight scientists in the history of avia- 


Dwarfing the Culver Cadet airplane parked beneath one of its 2,200-hp. en- 

gines, the 98-ft. fuselage of the B-29 and its double-wheeled nose gear are clearly 

illustrated below. At right a crew is filling one of the many fuel tanks in a B-29. 
Note giant flap hanging from wing. 
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Boeing Photo at left; Army Air Forces,right 


ne 


ot her 


tion, played a major role in develop- 
ment of the B-29. The B-29 received 
more wind tunnel experimentation and 
exhaustive research than any airplane 
ever placed into combat. Ingenuity 
is recognizable in hundreds of places 
about its huge dimensions. Its stream- 
lining, for example, represents a great 
Virtually all rivets are 
flush - driven. Aluminum sheets are 
butt-jointed. Turbo 
are enclosed, and drains, 
intakes and deicer boots are all flush. 
To illustrate the plane’s aerodynamic 
qualities, the drag of the B-29 is dou- 
bled when the landing gear is down. 

As we let down for our approach, 
Pilot Paschall began unrolling those 
huge flaps a great distance from the 


advancement. 


superchargers 
vents, air 


runway and it appeared for a time 
that we would plow up some farm- 
land. But the 
W rights 


concrete in perfect timing. 


power in the big 
prevailed and we touched 
Our land- 
ing speed was about 110 miles per 
hour. It was a two-wheel landing, 
and the pilot kept the nose wheel 
dangling for quite a distance—until, 
in fact, his speed had dropped below 
80. We used no more runway than a 
B-17. 

Features for identifying the B-29 
include its elongated nose, protruding 
farther forward from the wing than 
ordinary airplanes, and its mid-wing. 
The circular nose is remarkably stream- 
lined, there being no “chin” turret 
and no upraised pilot cabin as on the 
B-17. 
the pilots, 
right up front in the greenhouse. The 


Everything is inside, including 


whose spacious cabin is 
bombardier occupies the first seat for- 
ward. Immediately behind him sit- 
ting a little higher are the pilot and 


(Continued on page 52) 

















B-17 (left) is seen 
to differ in many re- 
spects from B-29's in 
this formation photo. 
Note thinness of B- 
29 wing, elongated 
nose, improved 
streamlining. 
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Newest Army helicopters are 450-hp. XR-5 
(left) shown with Igor Sikorsky standing 
near nose on runway, and 245-hp. XR-6 
(right). Nash-Kelvinator will build XR-6. 
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ie Bridgeport, Connecticut, flown off the “world’s smallest air- 


























United Aircraft Photos 








the Sikorsky Aircraft Di port” — a plot at the rear of the 
vision of United Aircratt Corpora factory. 
tion is operating the world’s first YR-4 helicopters, the more familiar 
helicopter production line, has de type, have been in action in Burma 
livered thirty service test models of for several months. They are used 
the Army Air Forces’ YR-4 ‘copters to evacuate the wounded from inac 
and has begun quantity production cessible jungle areas. One of them is 
of the same model under the desig also being used in Alaska, undergoing 
nation R4-B cold-weather tests and being kept in ‘Copters in formation. 
At the same time, Sikorsky has built readiness for possible mercy work. 
two new types of helicopters for the Training of helicopter pilots by the 
Army. They are the XR-5, a stream- Army Air Forces has gained headway, sandbar in Jamaica Bay, and on still 
lined two-place model with tandem and a special school is being estab- another it assisted New York firemen 
seating and powered with a 450-hp. lished in Indiana. In addition, the in fighting a fire from which their 
Pratt & Whitney air-cooled Wasp, Jr., Army has allocated several YR-4’s to hose lines were cut off by railroad 
and the XR-6, also a two-seater and the Navy, Coast Guard and the British tracks. 
highly streamlined but powered with Royal Navy for training and study Another chapter in the develop 
1 245-hp. air-cooled Franklin. The for possible uses at sea. History was ment of the helicopter was written 
R-5 will be built in quantity at made recently when the Coast Guard on March 2, 1944, when Col. H. | 
Bridgeport and the R-6 will be pro- used a YR-4 to carry blood* plasma Gregory of the AAF flew an XR-6 
duced in quantity in Michigan by from the Battery in New York to 387 miles from Washington, D. C., to 
Nash-Kelvinator under license from Sandy Hook, N. J. On another mis- Wright Field, Ohio, in four hours and ) 
Sikorsky sion the same direct-lift aircraft was fifty-five minutes for a new non-stop 
The three models are being test used to rescue a boy marooned on a flight record. * * *® | 
a < vw. ' 
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United Aircraft Photos 





World's first helicopter assembly line at 
Sikorsky Aircraft, Bridgeport, Conn., 






shows rear fuselage sections of the R-4B 






moving down the line during late stages 






in assembly. Use of lightweight ma- 





terials simplifies production tooling and 






handling. 











Aircraft Com- 


OUGLAS 
D pany'’s newest 
designed for the feeder airline market, 
made its public debut in the com- 


pany "’ enzinecring presentations to the 


86 -7— 
















DOUGLAS 


tra nsport : 














Te vidual cockpit “bubble” canopies, ap- 


pearing as two bug-like eyes on the 
nose of the airplane. 


Performance 


Performance figures cited by Doug- 
las include these: Engines, two rated 
at 600 hp. each; empty weight 
(twenty-four-passenger arrangement) , 









| 

} trade late in June. The new model, 
called the “Skybus”, was pictured 

) is being capable of cruising at 

1 speed of 189 miles per hour while 


carrying a 6,500-pound payload at a 


gross weight of 17,300 pounds on a 


total of only 720 horsepower, or 60 
per cent of the rated horsepower of its 


two 600 hp engines. 





I x’s N Suc performance is dif — 
) e wit dox transport air Description 
ae ae saps S aggues Other features add to the uniqueness 
Skybus, would re juire two 850 hp ‘ r ° 
aap dew thie cena wate of the Skybus. It is a twenty-four- 
f thumb: A DC-3 having a 24,000-pound passenger, high-wing monoplane of all- 
x weight a »ped with engines total metal construction with tricycle land- 
B 2.4 ated horsepower has a load per ing gear, and its box-like passenger 
tormance ratio of ten pounds per horsepower ‘ h . h ~ ble f - i 
ie cnaliiom welt elle Ge ast Gus a ae compartment has a movable forwarc 
eed Gower, the ratio would ap wp to 1646 bulkhead which can be adjusted to 
ds pe ower. But for the Skybus the accommodate varying quantities of 
tio at rated power would be 14.41 pounds cargo. The forward hold has a wide 
~ ‘ divide 1.20 hp. into 17,300 ° . . . 
ey ; cargo door opening and its sill is truck- 
nds vr about 50 per cent more than the < . < 
Dx ae ne the Ghalins seaie wand bed height above the ground. There 
go up to 24.02 pounds per horsepower [divide is also a chest-high cargo compartment 
720 hp. into 17,300 pounds]. Another factor aft of the cabin. Inside the passenger 
| tl kybus’ performance unprecedentec . es . cts 
naking the Skybus’ performance unprecedented cabin are baggage racks into which 
lou dox a i existing airline ; 
“_ passengers themselves place their per- 
t ance a ird Ss cruising speed, at - : 
callin eae £ 189 miles pet sonal belongings. 


The pilot and co-pilot have indi- 
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10,680 pounds; maximum take-off 
and landing weight, 17,300 pounds 
(with 3,960-ft. length of field); 


cruising speed at 60 per cent of power 
(720 hp.) with maximum weight at 
17,300 pounds, 189 mph.; fuel capaci- 
ty, 300 gallons; range, 600 miles. 


Costs 


The Skybus is listed at $80,300, 
which includes the airplane ($63,300), 
two engines ($14,000) and two pro- 
pellers ($3,000). Direct operating 
costs per hour are listed as follows: 
Crew, $11.20; fuel and oil, $10.50; 
airplane and propeller maintenance, 
$4.35; engine maintenance, $6.25; 
passenger and airplane insurance, 
$5.65; airplane, engine and propeller 
depreciation, $7.75; total direct op- 
erating costs per hour, $42.10. ® * 
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TRACT SCHOOLS 


LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


F the ted States is to 
escape in unyust ind pe! 


manent etback ! the iviation world 
oft the ftuture rt (,overnment must 
ict mou to make ure that we proht 
by our bi pa experiences. Our 
country had made promising begin 


nings after the last war and had the 
elements ot son very worth-while 
iviation development on a national 
basis. However, in the lush and for 
getful vears of false security we per 
mitted many of those resources to 
disintegrate We can only thank a 
kindly providence that a few hardy 
individuals in aviation succeeded in 
existing through thos« years. W e must 
not make this mistake again. A strong 
national aviation § training program 
must be maintained as a Government 
policy ind nou’ 18 the time to act. 
Already some of the finest flying 
schools in the United States are being 


business for lack 


forced to go out of 


of students. This seems incongruous, 
indeed, in a country which stands in 
such grave need of a long-range na 
tional aviation training program. 
Outstanding examplk of the set 
backs which are already beginning to 
overtake the strides we have made in 
iviation training 1s the Tact that by 
August 4 there will 
the sixty-four ATS Army Contract 


Flying Schools still 


only be forty of 


In operation. These 
schools are being forced out of exis 
tence because there is no manner in 
which they can enough students 
to keep going afte! completion ot 
their cadet quotas. After the wat 
these schools would be able to return 
to the channels of free enterprise, but 
if they are to survive the transition 


period which 1s ilre idy upon some ot 
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By GLENN E. CARTER 


Aeronautical Training Society 


them, the Government must get going 
now on a postwar training program 
which will utilize the facilities now in 
existence and preserve these important 
national assets for future national 
aviation development. 

The story of the Army - Civilian 
Contract Flying Schools which go to 
make up the Aeronautical Training 
SOCIeTY (ATS) could have its locale 
only in America — and it is a story 
that should never be allowed to take 
place in our history again. If it does, 
the ending might very easily be writ- 


ten in blood and tears. 


100,000 Pilots Trained 


Let’s Zo back to 1939. General 
H. H. Arnold, Commanding General 
of the Army Air Forces, knew that 
war was imminent, but couldn’t get ap- 
propriations for enough planes, for 
training enough pilots, or for enough 
of anything else. General Arnold on 
May 10, 1939, called to Washington 
a group of eight civilians who had been 
operating outstanding private flying 
schools. Numbered in that group were 
Major W. F. Long, Dallas, Texas; 
Major C. C. Moseley, Glendale, Calif.; 
H. S. Darr, Chicago, Ill.; Capt. Max 
Balfour, Tulsa, Okla.; Oliver L. Parks, 
St. Louis, Mo.; T. Claude Ryan, San 
Diego, Calif.; Allen Hancock, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and E. S. Sias, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Here were men who by 
their sound judgment and wisdom had 
overcome the backwash of the last 
war to make aviation history. 

Acting solely on General Arnold’s 





spoken request they flew home and 
rushed building operations, using their 


own money — or what they could 
borrow. This revolutionary program 
was started without a_ contract, 


memorandum, or even a letter of 
intent. General Arnold was criti- 
cized for taking this unprecedented 
action and was asked what would 
happen if his bold project failed. 
When the matter of authority came up 
later it was authorized in Congress by 
a scant two votes. 

Hitler didn’t quit, so our Ai 
Forces continued to expand at an al- 
most unbelievable rate with the in- 
creasing number of ATS contract fly 
ing schools giving all primary and 
some basic flight training for the 
AAF, as well as training pilots for the 
RAF and other United Nations. The 
AAF, which numbered only 21,556 
men in 1939, has been built to the 
magnificent air force of today total 
ing 2,385,000 men. This Army- 
civilian training setup created by Gen- 
eral Arnold and his staff in 1939 has 
taught more than 100,000 young 
Americans to fly. Furthermore, they 
have learned to fly safely. The fatal 
accident rate for primary flight is 
only one for every 43,478 hours flown. 
On the basis of 100 mph. that is only 
one per 4,347,800 miles. The cadets 
in these ATS schools fly about 94, 
500,000 miles per month, roundly ten 
times as many plane-miles as all of 
the domestic airlines operating in the 
United States. 

This imposing record, remember, 
was accomplished under the system of 
using civilian instructors, more than 
half of whom are World War I vet- 
erans, men of thirty-eight or older, o1 
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classified 4F for combat flying. Use of 
civilian personnel has saved for front- 
line duty upward of 100,000 Army 
officers and enlisted men who other- 
wise would be engaged in feeding, 
housing and instructing cadets. The 
wisdom displayed in the creation of 
this economical system is graphically 
shown by the fact that it has saved 
the Army — and the taxpayers — 
over $250,000,000 a year. 


Retraining for Returning Pilots 


The Army originated the idea of 
these civilian schools and has worked 
hand in hand with them since their 
inception. From General Arnold and 
Lieutenant General Barton K. Yount 
on down, the Army knows their vital 
importance and worth. With the war 
on, however, neither the Army nor 
the operators have had time or op- 
portunity to speculate on the shape of 
things to come. All thought must be 
directed to winning the war. 

Congress, however, should realize 
that it is imperative to plan now 
for the future. The longer this war 
goes on, the more vital must our con- 
cern become for adequate national de- 
fense and training facilities in the 
postwar years. If the facilities and 
expert staffs of the ATS schools com- 
pleting their cadet quotas are to be 
kept intact for future military use or 
peacetime aviation development of the 
country, plans must be made mow for 
the provision of activities to keep 
them in existence until after the war. 
A strong national aviation policy 
should demand that this be done. They 
should be made a permanent and 
integral part of the structure of our 
national defense program before it is 
too late to preserve them. 

Congress and the public agree that 
we have learned one lesson very forci- 
bly. That is that adequate air power 
will furnish the only real security for 
this nation in the future. Our perma- 
nent postwar preparedness policy must 
a large and powerful air 


figure on 
authorities would 


force. Top Army 
prefer never to send out a pilot over 
twenty-seven years old at the controls 
For fighter ships they 
years and 


of a bomber. 
want pilots twenty-five 
under. Combat pilots get obsolete at 
the same rate as military aircraft. This 
means, simply, that while we now have 
a large and highly trained air force, 
younger men must be trained con- 
stantly to defend America. Unless the 
ATS schools are to be given other jobs 
to do, how are they to exist and be 
available for future utility? 

These schools have demonstrated 
that they can teach masses of men to 
fly safely and do it with economy of 


money and manpower. In this war 
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they have taught over 100,000 to fly, 
but war puts a huge premium on 
youth. Commercial and private fly- 
ing are not so restricted. No doubt 
thousands of combat trained boys will 
want to continue a career in the air, 
but in order to do this they will have 
to be retrained. Safe civilian flying 
will demand that they learn the new 
equipment, mental habits, traffic rules, 
and many other essentials. Thousands 
of AAF technicians will also have to 
be retrained to qualify for CAA 
licenses. Civilian schools are pre- 
eminently qualified, by past perform- 
ance, to give this training. 

The Veterans’ Administration _ is 
now formulating far-reaching plans 
for education and rehabilitation of 
veterans of this war. Thousands of 
the returning soldiers will desire a 
career in aviation and the welfare of 
the nation calls for a tremendous avia- 
tion educational backlog. Already 
some of the first of the injured vet- 
erans are being given the opportunity 
to study in several carefully selected 
schools. The courses, requiring all the 
way from six to eighteen months, in- 
clude thorough training in such 
things as: Aircraft Maintenance En- 
gineering, Aircraft Design Engineer- 
ing, Aircraft Instrument Repair, Air- 
craft Mechanics, Meteorology and 
Weather Forecasting, Aircraft Radio, 
Parachute Packing and Maintenance, 
and Link Trainer Instruction. Who is 
better qualified than these ATS 
schools to do this training job? They 
have the expert personnel, hangars, 
shops, barracks, fields—all of them 
paid for—and have proven that they 
can save the taxpayers money. 

The physical plants of all ATS 
schools cost in the neighborhood of 
$45,000,000 in actual outlay. In ad- 
dition to an excellent field, a typical 
school offers plant facilities including 
four large hangars, seven barracks, 
shops, recreation facilities, and ten 
other fine buildings, all well equipped. 


Vast Educational Program 
Expected 


While the Veterans’ Administration 
has heretofore been charged with the 
rehabilitation of veterans who suffered 
a service-incurred injury or vocational 
handicap, the President’s signature 
on the so-called “GI Bill of Rights” 
(S-1767) would open up a mass train- 
ing job in this country of unpre- 
cedented scope. No doubt a great 
deal of that training would go 
into aviation channels. While no 
one knows exactly how the bill will 
be administered, it is time right now 
for those who would be concerned to 
study what these schools have to offer 
in such a program. 





Line-up of basic trainers at a 

civilian contract school. Such in- 

stitutions are being closed down 

because they're no longer needed 
for Army pilot training. 





Some aviation schools have al- 
ready instituted new endeavors. 
Above are students of Dallas Avia- 
tion School learning (top) avia- 
tion mechanics, (center) aircraft 


engineering and (bottom) main- 

tenance. Veterans’ rehabilitation 

by this kind of training is a goal 
of contractors. 





The “GI Bill of Rights” includes 
educational provisions for practically 
all veterans of this war with honorable 
discharges. With liberal provision it 
offers one year of government-financed 
education in established 
schools, including vocational training 
institutions, with the government pay- 
ing a maximum of $500 per annum for 
tuition and other fees and subsistence 
monthly for a 


regularly 


allowances of $50 
(Continued on page 46) 
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>OSTWAR PLANNING 


Part Vi—Cut-Backs and Reconversion 


Will military and governmental authorities team up 


for orderly contract termination and reconversion, 


or continue to procrastinate on formulating basic 


policies which alone can save the industry 


from chaos? 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


NE morning recently U. S. 

Navy officials walked into 

the Brewster plant on Long Island and 
told the company they were through 
building Corsairs as of date This 
ubrupt cancellation of the Brewster 
contract, without warning, served as 
1 vivid reminder that anything can 
happen and does happen — when 
there’s no adequate termination and 
reconversion policy. Why was there 
no advance notice about the cancella- 
tion? Are future cutbacks to be han 
dled in the same high-handed manner? 
There is serious cause for alarm in 
this kind of unpremeditated action. 
Some observers argue that the Brew- 
ster case Cannot be considered typical 
because the company has been con 
stantly upset with labor dislocations 
ind management troubles. Even 
miracle-man Henry Kaiser couldn't 
untangle the mess. But the fact re 
mains, had there been an operative 
contract termination procedure, the 
Brewster incident, in which too many 
innocent people had to suffer for mis 
takes not of their making, would not 
have happened. It’s a sour note and the 
resultant reverberations throughout 
industry are understandable, especially 
since renegotiation policies, frankly 
discriminatory against aviation, do not 
permit creation of adequate capital 
reserves for the transition from war to 
peace. Here is the knife poised and 
ready to cut the jugular vein of Ameri 
can air supremacy, without which 
there can be no future security, no 
keeping of the peace after it has been 
won. Knock out the American avia- 
tion industry and you blast away the 
props that alone support the blind hope 
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of humanity for the end of aggression. 


Postwar Air Power Vital 


It’s not just a matter of profits, or 
labor, or taxes, or even national econ- 
omy. It’s simply a matter of making 
up our minds whether we return to pre- 
Pearl Harbor stupidity, open to at- 
tack from every direction on the 
globe, or whether we maintain our 
hard-earned air superiority, possible 
only by maintenance of a powerful 
aviation industry. Has the nation 
learned at last that prevention costs 
less than the cure, not only in dollars 
but in blood and tears? We seriously 
doubt it. 


Aviation’s dilemma is in not know- 
ing what to expect. With compara- 
tively low financial reserves, the indus- 
try shudders to think what can happen 
when the cut-backs start rolling. Our 
military air forces are reaching peak 
strength. The Brewster case is purely 
symptomatic and so long as official- 
dom dilly-dallys around without a 
practical and clean-cut termination 
policy and a modus operandi for speedy 
reconversion, the nearer we come to 
chaos. 

There is not one sound reason for 
the delay. Last February Bernard M. 
Baruch and John M. Hancock sent 
their report on war and postwar ad- 
justment policies to the White House. 
Their report is an intelligent, though 
broad, blueprint for the orderly de- 
mobilization of industry. To avoid 
being caught unprepared by a sudden 
collapse of Germany, the report recom- 
mends that the Armed Services and 
the Federal war agencies co-operate in 









the immediate preparation of an ‘X 
Day Reconversion Plan” based on the 
assumed defeat of Germany. 

Now that the invasion of Western 
Europe has changed from plan to fact, 
now that it is clearly written and 
unmistakably plain there will be no 
turning back until the Hitlerites ca- 
pitulate, the Baruch Report takes on 
additional significance. The “X Day” 
plan basically calls for the immediate 
unification of Government forces deal- 
ing with the human problems of de- 
mobilization on two fronts — the 
Executive and Congress. But time 
goes on and at this writing there is 
little evidence of establishing over-all 
direction, eliminating overlappings be- 
tween the hod ge-pod ge of Federal 
agencies or making certain that no 
problems fall undone between the 
agencies. 

Progress Slow 

It is true there are a few congres- 
sional committees now interested in 
these complex problems as well as 
many agencies beginning to show an 
interest in the fundamentals, although 
centralization and basic policy are 
notably absent. 

One optimistic note insofar as re- 
conversion is concerned was sounded in 
June when Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son announced relaxation of War Pro- 
duction Board controls on aluminum 
and gave permission to industry to 
order machines and tools they need for 
peacetime production. 

Simultaneously, permission was 
granted for industry to build a single 
working model of any planned post- 
war product, whether an airplane, a 
vacuum cleaner, an automobile or fry- 
ing pan. 

These moves do not point up in- 
creased civilian output while the war 
is still going on but reflect a trend 
toward protecting the whole economy 
by lifting certain controls and restric- 
tions “no longer necessary to protect 
war production.” 

Nelson outlined these three steps 
designed to assist industry’s planning 
and preparations for the reconversion 
period: 

(1) Revocation of WPB order re- 
stricting aluminum and magnesium to 
military uses; authorization of WPB 
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regional ofhces to grant industry use 
of these metals for consumer goods 
wherever manpower is available. 

(2) Effective July 1, authorized 
manufacturers to place their orders for 
machinery, tools and dies needed in 
postwar production so long as war 
orders are not interfered with. 

(3) Announced preparation of a 
new order that will permit manufac- 
turers to build one working model of 
uny product planned for postwar pro- 
duction. 

Additional optimism in the recon- 
version department derives from Con- 
gressional interest in a policy-making 
urplus property bill, details of which 
have been drafted by various commit- 
tees working with SWPA Administra- 
tor Will Clayton. WPB and Metals 
Reserve Corporation are already en- 
gaged in the process of moving surplus 
Maury Maverick’s 


Plants Corporation is 


materials while 
Smaller Wat 
working diligently in the interests of 
mall companies, mainly sub-contrac- 
tors, whose problems of reconversion 
ire legion. 

June also witnessed the long-awaited 
statement of policy and uniform clause 
for termination of sub-contracts, sub- 
stantially providing the same terms 
given earlier this year to prime con- 
tractors. But all sub-contractors know 
full well that their vital requirements 
—direct negotiation with the govern- 
ment, financial help during transition, 
etc.—still depend on legislation that 
hasn’t been passed into law. But the 
new clause is a step forward, provid- 
ing a measure of relief from unjust 
ind noxious clauses in termination con- 
tracts imposed by prime contractors. 

These recent developments are com- 
mendable but are meaningless without 
a master plan that deals in the funda- 
mentals brilliantly set forth in the 


Baruch Report. 


Aviation’s “Explosion” 

We pointed out above that aviation 
is particularly vulnerable because of 
comparatively low financial reserves. 
Washington must remember that con- 
tract termination and_ reconversion 
problems in the aviation industry are 
far more acute and perplexing than 
in any other industry. Mushrooming 
overnight from the fortieth industry 
in size to the large stn the world, there 
is little wonder that aviation ponders 
its fate when the cutbacks come. 

Remember the classic remark going 
the rounds last year to the effect that 
iviation didn’t expand—it exploded; 
—a popular catch-phrase but it failed 
to connote or describe, even remotely, 
the miracle performed by the aviation 
industry. The impossible was accom- 


plished in spite of problems of such 
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magnitude, it’s dificult for the people 
who lived through the nightmare to 
understand how it happened with so 
few bloody noses and cases of Tru- 
manitis. 

Kicked around until after the col- 
lapse of France, the industry in 1940 
6.000 
military airplanes, mostly small stuff 


produced about civilian and 
and foreign orders. This year produc- 
tion will reach 100,000 military air- 
planes, mostly large, multi-engine 
equipment. 

Don’t think for a minute the indus- 
try is sitting around basking in the 
sunlight of this historic accomplish- 
ment. If the war news is good from 
France, Italy, Russia, the Pacific and 
India, it’s merely an incentive for 
greater production and effort in the 
aviation industry, whose leaders will 
tell you in emphatic terms that the 
war isn’t won yet, that they are damn 
well out to get this dirty business over 
with just as soon as humanly possible. 
Their discussions of the postwar era 
are limited largely to unanimous ap- 
peals for intelligent measures that will 
guarantee a strong and stable avia- 
tion industry as the nation’s best in- 
surance policy against similar holo- 
causts to this one and a hedge against 
any recurrence of the present un- 


natural and costly “explosion.” 


Industry executives are the first to 
admit that there will be no market 
for the terrific production now flow- 
ing from the assembly lines every 
month, or a place in the aviation 1n- 
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dustry for the millions of workers 
now engaged. It doesn’t require the 
services of a longhaired New Deal 
economist to figure that one out. 

But there is a minimum degree of 
demobilization of the industry below 
which the national security would be 
in jeopardy. And the deflation must 
be gradual rather than sudden, planned 
rather than haphazard, with all em 
phasis on financial stability and tech 


nical superiority at any price. 

We may be bold to assume that 
the United States 
strong air arm and a global air force 


will maintain a 


for years to come. It will require a 
healthy industry to produce the equip 
ment for that air force and to support 
research, engineering and production 
genius of the quality and in the 
quantity necessary for keeping the hard 
earned peace. 

As yet there are no concrete assut 
ances, no definite policies and very 
little legislation reflecting a desire on 
the part of the present administration 
to maintain a virile and elastic post 
war aviation industry. There is a 
serious shortage of advance planning 
of the kind that will ward off chaotic 
conditions which might easily develop 
overnight during the final months of 
approaching victory whether victory 
comes in one year or five. Additional 
delay in setting up intelligent blue 
prints for contract terminations and 
reconversion will only serve to dissi 
pate the fruit of victory and sow the 


seed for future wars. * x * 
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ipproxim ately $13,000, 


O' 
000,000 


contracts in tne 


worth of aircraft 
South and Mid- 
America, the Texas industry alone 
holds prime contracts of $2,100,000, 
O00, employs 90,000 workers, and has 


delivered more than 


13,000 military 
uircraft to the Air Forces and thou 
sands others to the Navy and to Allied 
nations. In addition, over 3,000 fight- 
ers and bombers have been modified 
it Dallas 

Subcontracts now in effect let by 
Texas prime contractors total $202, 
000,000, of which smaller Texas firms 
have been awarded $85,000,000, or 
42 per cent of the total, according to 
figures released last month by Brigadier 
General Ray G 


the Army Air Forces Materiel Com- 


Harris, supervisor of 


mand’s Midwestern Procurement Dis- 


trict 













Going into production of AAF air 
frames and equipment in the state, 
General Harris revealed Texas has pro 


duced 52,000,000 pounds of heavy 


bombers, 27,000,000 pounds of train- 
ers, 4,322,000 pounds of heavy trans 
ports and 3,780,000 pounds of fight- 
ers. Principal types of aircraft pro- 
duced in Texas were listed as including 
B-24 four-engine bomber made by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
at Fort Worth, and by North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., at Dallas; P-51 
Mustang North 
American; C-87 tour-engine transport 
made at Consolidated Vultee; AT-6 
trainer made at North American, and 


fighters made at 


the AT-10 twin-engine trainer made 
by Globe Aircraft 
Worth. In addition, and not covered 
in the AAI report, are Navy SN] 
trainers (identical to AT-6) made for 


Corp., at Fort 


Typical of the aircraft industry in Texas 
is North American's Dallas factory. It 
manufactures three types (at left): P-5! 
Mustangs, B-24 Liberators and 
AT-6 Texans. 


Official statistics reveal 
giant strides have been 
made in aviation manu- 
facturing and training in 
Texas during recent 
years. 


FIGURES TELL TEXAS STORY 





the U. S. Navy at North American. 

New and secret military planes be 
ing manufactured in Texas and not 
mentioned in the AAF report include 
three “large” airplanes in engineering 
and production by Consolidated Vul- 
tee at Fort Worth. One of these is a 
six-engine, 18,000-horsepower trans- 
port capable of carrying 400 persons. 

Aircraft engines are manufactured 
near Dallas by Continental Motors 
Corporation, and the Guiberson Diesel 
Engine Company of Dallas, which has 
produced air-cooled Diesel engines for 
tanks, has intensified its long-time de- 
velopment of air-cooled Diesels for 
aircraft. 

One of the leading subcontracting 
firms in the Texas aviation industry is 
Southern Aircraft Corp., near Dallas, 
which is filling large contracts for un 

(Continued on page 34) 





44,958 PILOTS 


May 1, 


From January 1, 1942, to 


1” 


training 
instrument 
trained in Texas 
f nstrument pilot 


graduated from ar 


AAFTC has processed 


basic training centers in Texas. 


mand’s station list 


cover 925.000 acres « 


From raw recruit to 


for example 
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1944, 44,958 pilots, 
12,534 bombardiers, 12,706 navigators, 45,248 flexible gun- 
ners, 74,022 airplane and engine mechanics, 
instructors, 1,275 bombardier 
trainer instructors and 7,500 glider pilots were 
In addition, 4,132 flyers have been 
instructors’ school 
and 846 from a fixed gunnery instructors’ 


instructors, 


soldiers, most of 
whom progressed into technical or flying training, at two 
The Training Com- 
includes sixty separate activities in 
the Lone Star State, of which twenty-eight are major 
airfields and fourteen are contract flying schools. They 
f land involving forty counties. 

finished graduate, an airman need 
never leave Texas. Take a prospective heavy bomber pilot, 
He begins with five weeks’ 


35.009 basic 


basic training at 


TRAINED BY AAF IN TEXAS 


12,247 pilot 
1,372 in San Antonio. 


school, and the 


dropped by 





Sheppard Field, takes about twenty-one weeks in a col- 
lege training detachment at Texas A. & M., and then gets 
classification and preflight at the Aviation Cadet Center 
After ten weeks there, he moves to the 
primary pilot school at Cuero and then progresses through 
ten weeks of basic training at Waco Army Air Field, ten 
weeks of advanced two-engine training at Ellington Field 
and ten weeks of four-engine specialized training in B-24’s 
at Ft. Worth Army Air Field. Then he’s ready to join a 
combat crew for overseas. We could trace the same com- 
prehensive Texas training for a bombardier, navigator 01 
technician gunner. 

As of April 30, 1944, there were 9,282 Army Air Forces 
Training Command 
Texas has felt the weight of over 150,000 tons of bombs 
student 
rounds of .30 and 


planes of all types in Texas. ... 


bombardiers. Exactly 281,705,903 


.50 calibre ammunition have blasted 
Texas ground and aerial targets. * * * 
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Final adjustment of Electrometer, 
the heart of the Radioactivity Well 
Logging Instrument used in sub- 
surface exploration for petroleum. 








ELL the past twelve years, working to exacting 


precision standards has contributed many instruments and services in World-Wide 





use ... experience that today is enabling us to contribute our share toward Victory, 
building aviation and other military equipment, ranging from landing gear shock strut 
assemblies to pressure reducer valves for automatic pilots and electrical detecting and 
measuring instruments. 

Linked with our complete facilities for precision manufacture on a production basis, 
E. L. I. maintains a large staff of engineers with seasoned experience in many fields, 
whose services are available on a very flexible basis as desired e@ Consulting e En- 
gineering e@ Design and Development Work e Testing and Manufacture, or any 
part thereof. Customarily working on a cost-plus or contract basis at reasonable rates, 


we welcome your inquiries. 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 EAST FOURTH STREET 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, JU. S. A. 


EqouiPpwmenuwnt tw WORLD-WIDE USE 
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innounced assemblies and accessories 
for several major producers. The 


Hughes Tool Company of Houston is 


1 ! 
one of the targe! AAF contractor in 
the state and specializes in landing 
gear and other major components fo! 
' 
urplanes 


st dification 
World War Il. A 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation opera 


I 
In Dallas is 


nr r ’ ’ | 
centel operated 


tion, it has modif more than 3.000 


AAF airplanes, including fighters and 
r 


bombers of eV i types 


Or the fittv-six may subcontrac 


tors in Texas supplying parts ind tab 
rications to prime urplan¢ contractors 
in the state, the largest number are 
in Dallas, thirty-two, and Fort Worth, 
twelve Dallas subcontractors empl »\ 
ibout 8,800 workers and Fort Worth 
597. In addition there as sixty-seven 
miscel incous prime contractors di 
rectly connected with the w irplang ol 


' 
training program T hes« includk en 


gine manufacturers, oil and refining 
industries, plant making tabrications 
or parts for airplane producers outsicdk 
of Texas, and many other These en 
ploy 1 total of 9,137 persons 

Aircratt plant Duilt outright by 
the government in Texas have « 
$39,000,000, W $3.000.,000 
now illoc ited to D spent under that 
category The Det Plant ¢ yrpora 
tion ha spent approx ly $40,000 
000 on othe ure ft plants with $3 
$80,000 allocated and | to be spent 
This total of $79,000,000 went for 
buildings, grounds and tools and othe: 
equipment 

Figures revealing production ot 
trainers, fighters ind bombers by 
North American at Dallas show how 

' rl e} eat } P 

prominently tl state 1as_~=affected 


national product yn. In May of 1944, 
North American's Tex is division de 
livered 646 fly-away uirplanes to the 
Army Air Forces, and is now produc 


ing ipproximat y on uirplane every 
rorty minutes of the working dav. In 
1942 the total production of combat 

AT-6) trainers in Dallas was more 
than 3,600. In the first half of 1943, 
the plant produced more more than 
2,600 planes Beginning in the spring 
ot 1943, production of trainers was 


reduced in order to initiate produc 


tion of P-51 fighters in the same plant, 
but North American is still produc 
ing more than half of the combat 
trainers it was turning out it its 


peak. In the first five months of 1944, 
North American delivered over 2,400 
flyaway planes to the AAF, of which 
half were P-51’s and B-24 four-engine 
bombers 


Over 2,000 B-24’s and C-87 trans 
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Nashville's Air Expansion 


By A. F. SIMMONS 


Right in the front rank of aggressive cities of the South which, look- 
ing at tomorrow’s aviation horizons, are building and planning today 
to insure a share in that future, is Nashville. 


Before the wartime expansion, Nashville’s airport actually had han- 
dled 30,000 plane movements in a sixty-day period. Under Mayor Thomas 
L. Cummings, an air enthusiast, plans call for the handling of 180 plane 


take-offs and landings per hour. 


There are to be at least one, possibly 


four, 10,000-foot landing strips and a passenger ramp 3,000 feet—six 


city blocks—long, 


The proposed terminal of the enlarged field will be only 6.3 miles 
from the center of the city. The station will have a circular concourse 
of 100 to 150 feet in diameter. Long wings of the building will extend 


to the north and south. 


Mayor Cummings says the plans allow for 


gradual additions to the station so that the building would seem complete 


at any time. The terminal unit 


two blocks of glass and white marble 


and expected to cost $1,000,000 when complete—will have a large dining 
room overlooking the field, coffee shop, 3,000-car parking space, drug 
store, novelty shop, post office, haberdashery, beauty salon, offices, 
subterranean baggage and mail rooms and a large mural-map-lined 
main lobby. On the roof will be a large observation deck. The present 
facilities represent an investment of between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000, 
of which $700,000 has been contributed by the city. It is one of the 
few airports over the country whose operations do not leave a deficit 


to be met by the city. 


Already served by American Airlines, Inc., and Eastern Air Lines 
on two main routes, Nashville is awaiting approval of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board on seven additional airline routes which would serve the 


Tennessee capital. 


Pennsylvania Central Airlines has applied for a 


route between Chicago and Miami via Nashville; Colonial Air Lines, Inc., 


between the Great Lakes and 


Miami through Nashville; Southern 


Airways, Inc., has filed application to connect the city with New Orleans 
on one route and with Savannah, Ga., on another. Delta Airlines has 
requested permission to fly a Nashville route on a line from New 
Orleans and Cleveland. Southair, Inc., has filed for feeder lines in- 
cluding two between Memphis and Nashville. Southeastern Greyhound 
has entered its application for operation of twenty helicopter mail and 
passenger routes in the South, including Nashville. Southeastern Air 
Express plans to operate feeder lines also serving Nashville. In addi- 
tion to these is another to augment the already-established American 
Airlines service by adding a Detroit to New Orleans route, connecting 


with South America. 


The other New Orleans route pending would 


further tie Nashville into the Latin American service via Pan American 
Airways. Nashville is also on the proposed American Airlines trans- 


oceanic route to London. 


Nashville is also planning smaller fields to handle private planes. Air 
cargo is being given full consideration. 

With one of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’s large plants 
adjoining their field, Nashvillians feel that their community will share 
not only in air travel but in airplane manufacture. Some 80 per cent 
company-owned—the Nashville plant is expected to remain a perma- 


nent part of the community and its airport program. 


In fact, it is 


expected that within thirty days the central control tower of Berry 
Field will be erected atop the Convair plant. The airport has expanded 


beyond sight of the present tower. 


The South, which by the impetus of war production has created for 
itself an increasingly important place in the American. industrial scene, 
has resolved to play an even more important place in the world of 


tomorrow, in the age of flight. 


Nashville, with an airport which will 


be able to handle thirty commercial airliners on its passenger ramp 


at one time, is ready. 


Note: This is another in a series describing airport and air trafic plans of leading 
ities in the South and Mid-America. Last month's article was devoted to Kansas City, Mo.) 


ports were built by Consolidated Vul 
tee at Fort Worth during the year 
ended in April, 1944. The Fort Worth 
tactory employs approximately 23,000 
workers. Its engineering and produc 


tion of three new types of airplanes, 








each as large or larger than the B-24, 
will be followed early in 1945 by dis- 
continuance of B-24 production. At 
that time the large plant’s facilities 
will be devoted to the production of 
the newer types. . = 
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; The superior workability of R-301 offers a major 

LANE DESIGNERS wanted a higher strength advantage in forming curved or flanged parts. 
P aluminum alloy for increased performance. 
\ircraft shopmen wanted an aluminum alloy of 
good workability in order to reduce production 
time. Users of aircraft wanted an aluminum alloy 
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with good corrosion resistance, to withstand any 
atmosphere and climate. 

Reynolds’ Metallurgists, reading these needs, 
created R-301. 


R-301 is a high-strength aluminum alloy core, inte- 
grally bonded with a corrosion-resistant, medium- 
strength aluminum alloy cladding. The core and 
ladding alloys respond to the same heat treatment— 
esulting in a final product possessing high strength. 


R-301 in the solution heat-treated temper is stable 
ind more workable than any other high-strength 
iluminum alloy inthe corresponding temper—thereby 
eliminating costly post-forming heat treatment and 
onsequent distortion of aircraft parts. 


R-301 is being produced = three tempers, suitable for Heavy, bending rolls, forming an R-301 drills and routs to sharp, 

wide range of applications. Inquiries are invited. armor hood for the pilot’s com- accurate contour. The hard- 
Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum and Parts Division, partment. R-301 can be cold- surface cladding reduces the haz- 
Louisville, Kentucky. rolled to shape. ard of accidental scratching. 
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HE fog was lifting. Our 
pilot were revving up the 
motors and the observer-navigator of 


| 
} 


he sister ship and I had put the final 


t 
touches on oul moothly worked out 
interception paperwork. Our mission 
was escort duty on CAP 
Patrol 


The Intelligence Ofhcer had given 


Coast il 


us the detailsk—when and where we 
were to meet the surface craft. Her 
identification flags would be Roge! 
William Xray 

T he morning sun Was just rising, 


dispelling he fog as we took off, con 


{ 
fident in the accuracy of out plotting. 
The little Voy igers purred contented 
ly toward the rendezvous over the 
gray-green water ot the Gulf. 

Later, a glance at the stop watch 
Here we are,” I told the pilot. But 
no ship was in sight. No boat was 
silhouetted the glowing East. 


Was our navigation in error? Had 


1gainst 
we made a mistake in our preflight 
plotting? 

Sorry, friends, but the sordid fact 
is that the boat’s departure had been 
delayed until the following day — as 
we learned when we returned to Base 
that morning 

Screwy introduction to a chapter 
on Interception? Right! But, after all, 
I get tired of saying “Our next chapter 
in The Unscientific Method of Navi 
gation will be- 

Certain people insist on making 
something complicated out of Inter 
ception. Interception boils down to 
the fact that if you have greater 
speed and maintain a constant bea 
ing on converging lines, you'll run 
into your target sooner or later. (If 
he hasn’t changed his mind and course 
meantime. ) 


We'll meet that 


bearing” later on 


phrase “constant 
Meanwhile let’s 
look over interception methods. There 
are three ways of solving the prob 
lem: by visual method, by diagram and 
by E6-B or similar types of computers. 

You’ve done visual interception (or 
rather avoided it) in your car when 


another car approached it an angle 
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INTERLUDE 


Another Indolent Chapter in the Unscientific 


Method of Navigation 


By LARRY J. FISHER 
First Lt., CAP TFP 


Interception — Visual 


Out of the corner of your eye, you 
judge whether you'll hit him or miss 
him. If you held the same speed and 
angle to him (constant bearing) you 
probably would have been the “target” 
at the crash. 

By visual method, for intentional 
airplane or boat interception in the 
shortest possible time: With the target 
constant angle 


visible, maintain a 


(heading by compass) for several 
minutes, using a strut or wing as a 
marker. 

If the target appears to be getting 
thead of the marker, you are cutting 
in too quickly. If the target appears 
to be moving backwards, you are too 
nearly parallel to his course and will 
not intercept him. 

However, if the target stays at the 
same spot on your marker, the head- 
ing which you are flying is correct and 
you will intercept him in the shortest 
possible time. In short, you are main- 
taining the best relative bearing to his 
course which is the ideal constant 
bearing. 

In this chapter we are assuming that 
conditions remain the same through- 
out. If the target changes course or 
the wind changes, it is necessary to 


entirely rework the interception. 


And that will be your problem. 


Interception — Graphic Solution 


Once again we meet our old friend 
and three-sided companion, the tri- 


ingle of velocities. We know him 
well enough by now to call him by 
his first names of (1) wind side, (2) 
dotted airspeed — true heading side 


and (3) solid line true course—ground 
speed side. 

Our problem: The Target’s course 
is 270 degrees, his airspeed is 100 mph. 
The wind is from 60 degrees at 30 
mph. 

To simplify the problem we'll as- 











sume that he is reported over George's 
(a local beer joint) at the time we 
take off from our Base to intercept 
him. His true course and airspeed are 
known. 

(Warning: Use a big sheet of paper 
for working this one.) 


” 
Fre? 
DUR BASE 
> 
‘ 
4 
* - 60° 
Me * 30 men 
3 
- U = ~ GEORGES 
t a 
2 ' 
FIG. 1 


1. Pick a spot towards bottom right 
hand side of paper and mark it for 
George’s. Lay off target’s course (270 
deg.) from there, indefinite length. 
Lay off wind, from 60 degrees, 30 
mph. 

2. From end of wind line, swing 
target’s airspeed (100 mph) to inter 
sect true course line. (Use a dotted 
line for airspeed.) Measure angle for 
target’s true heading and find 279 
degrees. 

3. Measure along true course line 
from George’s to intersection above 
and find groundspeed 124 
mph. 

George’s bears 45 degrees from our 
base and the distance apart is 100 


target's 


miles. 
4. Lay off line (100 miles to scale) 
in the direction of 45 degrees (north- 


At the north- 
east end of this line, we locate our 
own BASE. 

This 45 degree line is the Constant 
Bearing and we'll call it CB No. 1 for 
convenience. It’s a handy gadget as 
we will see. Think of it as the distance 
you and the target are apart and the 
angle you make when the chase begins. 

As usual, we'll figure on an hourly 
basis (with no double pay for overtime 
on this one). We’re now about to 
erect a perpendicular on an angle (or 


east) from George’s. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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tis is the field of battle in the sky...the stable field 
= a rotating magnet... heart of a Bendix-Scintilla* 
Aircraft Magneto. Into the making of this vital part go 
superlative steel and precise engineering...for on the 
strength and stability of its magnetic force depends the 
generation of sparks to fire the engines of our fight 
ing aircraft. 
Bendix-Scintilla engineers have contributed notably 
to the advancement of Aircraft Ignition. Their inven- 


tiveness and practical experience, now wholly devoted 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


JULY, 1944 





to the prosecution of the war, will one day again be 


applied to the pursuits of peace. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 


Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, 
Harnesses and Switches, vital members of 
“The Invisible Crew,” ore standard equip- 
ment for the major aircraft engine manvu- 
facturers, including: 

Allison * Jacobs * Continental * Lycoming 
* Lawrance * Wright Aero Corp. * Pratt & 
Whitney * Warner + Packard * Ranger 
* Ford * Nash « Chrysler * Kinner. 





'HE /NWV/S/BLE CREW 








The availability of materials makes 


possible the manufacture of the 
"World's fastest aircraft for horse- 
power employed.” Johnson Aircrafts, 
Inc., of Fort Worth, Texas, has a lim- 
ited number of single and twin-en- 
gined models in production. These 


will be ready for early Fall delivery. 


As exclusive distributors for the 
United States, Rocket Aircraft Sales Co. 
of Lubbock, Texas, has contracted with 
Johnson for the entire production. 

Johnson Rockets are completely 
equipped—all instruments—two-way 
radio—controllable pitch propellers 


on both models. No extras to buy! 

















TOP. Johnson Rocket Model 140. BELOW: Johnson Rocket Bi-Motor. 
Two-place, side-by-side, low-wing Six-place, low-wing monoplane pow- 
monoplane powered with 140 H.P ered with two 220 H.P. Continental 
Continental 6-cylinder engine. Cruis or Lycoming engines. Cruising speed 
ng speed (est.) 175 M.P.H (est.) 215 M.P.H 


ROCKET AIRCRAFT SALES COMPANY 


L. D. ‘*Pup’’ Thomas and Moody L. Young 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE JU. S. A. 
1011 MAIN STREET ¢ TELEPHONE 7211 +x LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURED BY JOHNSON AIRCRAFTS, INC. 
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BASE 
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BEARIN BEARING 
no. TWO \« no ONE 
45°) 45°) 
GEORGES 
2 
FIG. 2 
something ) from the target’s one 


hour’s flying point—that is, at the 
point where his airspeed line inter 
sected his true course. 

2. At the target’s one hour flying 
point, plot i cond constant bearing 
line. Since the first CB line (1) was 
45 degrees, this one will be the same 
ingle ind direction Extend it out 
for indefinite length. This is a work 
line; call it Constant Bearing No. 2 
or nickname it CB No. 2 for all I 
care 

The same wind is assumed at our 
interceptor plane has an 
140 mph. (Hot dog! | 


finally got out of the put-put class! ) 


base. Our 


airspeed ot 


Now we need to lay off our own 
triangle to find the interceptor’s 
ground speed, true heading and frac 
course to ct ish into the target. Like 


the old sone, we don’t know where 
we're going but we'd better figure it 


out. 





CTAnaET a TO one 68 


~ GEORGES 


raneery TH engas 
FIG. 3 


1. From Base, lay off wind (from 
60 degrees, 30 mph). 

Swing our airspeed (140 mph) to 
intersect—what? Not knowing the di- 
rection to target, we have no true 
course 

Ah! A smart class I’ve got. That’s 
right, swing the dotted airspeed line 
to intersect the work line, alias Con 
stant Bearing No. 2. Measure airspeed 
line and find true heading (259 de 


grees) to point of interception. Now 


we hav e two sides to our triangle. 


3. To make the third side, connect 


> 


Base with the intersection (step 2 
above) and find true course of inter 
ceptor to intercept 1s 256 degrees. 


Measure length for ground speed and 
find 168 mph 

Now we've found true courses, 
true headings and ground speeds for 


both ships All that remains is to 
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FIG. 4 


find the flying time and distance to 
point of interception on our “colli- 
sion” course. 


1. Extend interceptor’s true course 





ground speed line (1) on out (to 
the left in this case) to intersect the 
target’s true-course-ground speed line 
(2) and find the point of interception 
where they run into each other at 3. 
Call it PI for short. 

An easy way to remember which 
lines to extend is by thinking that 
both ground speed lines must cross at 
PI. 

We're interested in the distance to 
intercept so measure from George’s to 
PI for the target’s distance (2 to 2) 
and find 216 from 
Base to PI (1 to 1) for your distance 
and find 294 miles. 

Knowing both ground speeds, the 
easiest way to figure out the fime of 


miles. Measure 


interception is to use your computer. 
[The answer is one hour and 45 
minutes. 

Don’t tell me. I know what hap- 
pened when you attempted to extend 
the lines in figure 4. You ran out of 
paper. At least, that’s what always 
happens to me. | was very happy to 
little formula that 
saves reworking the problem or past- 


discover a neat 


ing on additional paper. 
Giving due credit to TM 1 dash 205, 
here it is in my Unscientific language: 


TO FIND TIME AND DISTANCE 
TO INTERCEPT: 

From the length of constant bear- 
ing No. 1 (100 miles) subtract the 
length of constant bearing No. 2 (43 
and find 57. This 57 is the 
Rate of Closure, a nice phrase which 
I won’t attempt to explain. (My old 


miles ) 


customers know why—lI can’t.) I’m 
satished that it Abbreviated 
R oi To be a little more specific, how - 


works. 


ever, let’s look at figure 5. 
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1. Constant Bearing No. l 


(George’s to Base) A to B. 


2. Constant Bearing No. 2: Call it 
C to D. 








(a) Subtract C-D (43 miles) from 
A-B (100 miles) and find Rate of 
Closure, R/C-57. 

(b) Divide the R/C 57 into the 
first Constant Bearing (A-B, 100 
miles) and find 1.75 hours. 

(c) Multiply the fraction of the 
hour, .75 by 60 and find 45 minutes. 
Total time to intercept then is one 
hour and 45 minutes. 

In case I made myself as clear as a 
ration point schedule or a priority 
application on that one, here’s an 
easier way to do it. Subtract CB No. 
2 from CB No. 1, as above and find 
R/C 57. 

Then, set the hour arrow of you 
computer on 57. Since the length of 
the first constant bearing is 100 miles, 
locate 100 miles on outside scale of 
computer and below it, on inner- 
inner scale (the hour scale) read one 
hour and 45 minutes. 

Since you know ground speeds ot 
interceptor and target and the time 
(one hour 45 min.) it’s easy to figure 
the distance to intercept on your com- 
puter. Or multiply the ground speed 
by the time to find distance. 

As you probably found out. it re- 
quires too much paper or else too small 
a scale to extend the ground speed 
lines as we did in figure 4. So our 
thanks to TM 1 dash 205 for showing 
us the Rate of Closure Method. With 
it only a plotting of one hour’s flying 
is needed. Hence a larger and con- 
sequently more accurate scale may be 


used. 


Interception — E6-B and Similar 
Computers 


Comes now the frank admission that 
the graphic method is more accurate 
than the E6-B solution for airplane- 
airplane interception but a reasonably 
satisfactory answer may be worked on 
the computer. 

The disadvantage is caused because 
such a small scale must be used on the 
computer. However on airplane-sur- 
face ship interceptions, which we'll go 
into later, the E6-B is highly satis- 
factory. 

But take your little wonder com 
puter in hand and follow through. At 
last, you’re gonna get to use the 
square grid side of the slider, marked 
400” at the top edge. 

We'll use the same dope as in the 
preceding problem. For these ex- 
amples, on the “400” side of the slider, 
each small square will represent 10 
miles. Thus the printed figure 10 (on 
the vertical center line) will be 100 
miles; 20 will be 150 miles and so on. 

1. With the square grid side of the 
slider in any position (for example, 
with 30 on the center dot) set wind 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Dry run Susie 


Around the big training hangar at Lockheed’s 
Service School they call it “Dry Run Susie”—an 
accurate replica of the P-38 cockpit, with instru- 
ments, gauges and controls all in their proper 
places. A working textbook to show military 
student mechanics the operating and mainte- 
nance characteristics of America’s most versa- 
tile fighting plane. 


Cockpit Without Wings 


This cockpit without wings never leaves the 
ground, but in its operation it exemplifies the 
kind of practical training taught by Lockheed in- 


structors at the factory school. Each future 


tootK« 0 Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





ground crew man spends time in the pilot’s seat 
learning the instruments of flight. This is but 
part of the fundamental training he gets. When 
this 30-day postgraduate course is completed he 
is an expert P-38 mechanic~—ready to follow 
warplanes into action, wherever they may fight. 


A Place in the Future 


Lockheed will produce military planes and train 
the men to maintain them as long as there is a 
need. Victory must be won before the “air age” 
of peace can begin. But when it comes, Lockheed 
will be part of it—building planes, getting them 
ready to fly and keeping them ready to fly. 
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senting 100 miles) will be on centet 


“W” dot, 


tow ards the 


draw a line of 
fop ot 


) From 


ndefinite length 


1 
tne computer, 


6 Rotate window 


step 5 above) crosses the vertical 


center line at the top of the square 


grid. Mark this point as “A’ 


Read target’s true heading at 


index, 279 de grees which completes all 


the dope we need on the target. Next 
we'll go through the same steps (3 
through 7) to get the low down on 
the interceptor. Here we 20. 








FIG. 9 


8. We 


George’s to Base is 45 degrees. Set this 


Know the bearing trom 
constant bearing to true index. 
9. Set the 


Ceptor s urspeed to 140 mph on center 


slider to put the inter 


dot. (Since the printed 30 would rep- 


resent 150 miles, our 140 will be one 
small square less 


10. From “A” 


i line ot 


(step 6 above) draw 


indefinite length towards 


i? 


hottom ot computer. 


11. Rotate window until this line 


» 10 above crosses the vertical 


t 
SUC 


T 
r 
center line at the top of the square 


grid Mark this point “B” 


until this line 










FIG. 10 








12. Read interceptor’s true heading 
259 degrees at index. 
SOP so tar we 


W ind 


To summarize ou 
have (a) laid off the (steps 1 
and 2); (b) laid off the target’s course 
heading 


the intercep 


and found his true steps 6 


ind 7) and (c) found 
tor’s true heading (step 8 through 12). 
Incidentally, with the target’s head- 
ing set on the index his ground speed 
may be read — count up from “W” 


to “A”; 


ing set on true index, 


with the interceptor’s head 
find his ground 
speed by counting up from “WW” to 
“B”. In either case, just use the square 


grid as your ruler. 


Rate of Closure 


Hours of thought and many bottles 
of brew go into making our Unscien 
tinc Meth od of 


less and effortless for you as possible. 


Navigation as pain- 
You won’t have to even turn back a 
to our previous learned exposi 
R ¢ tor 
again as it applies to the E6-B 


Rate ot 
gadget, as previously mentioned. It’s 


' , 
speed at which the two 


iproaching each othe: and 


page 
tion ot we'll go through it 


Closure is really a handy 


simply the 
crates are 
means inevitable collision if both hold 
to the same course (along with a few 
other ifs). 

13. To find rate of closure: Rotate 


the window to any point where the 
length of the A-B line may, be read 
conveniently and find 57 by approxi 
(That’s 


trying to learn to use a slide rule — 


mation. what got me down 


that approximation business. But since 
we figured out in the graphic solution 
that the R/C was 57, it makes it 
easier to approximate it now. 

Rate ot 
57. By dividing this into your first 


Anyhow, yout Closure is 


constant bearing (which is nothing 
more than the distance you and the 
target were apart when the chase be- 
1.75 hours. 


gan) 100 miles and find 


(Continued on page 46) 
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KLYSTRON: 





A pencil of energy beamed like light 


[' YOU'LL imagine an tnvestble search- 
light beam, you'll have a good 
picture of how Klystron-generated 
radio waves can be directed into a 
narrow “pencil” of energy. 


> This direction is accomplished by 


suitable reflectors. The beam of 


ultra-high-frequency waves travels 


in a straight line, and it can pierce 

fog, smoke, and clouds which 

would stop a light beam. 
Sperry-developed Klystron tubes are 
used in many equipments now serv- 
ing our Armed Forces, Later, Kly- 
stronics will open the door to the 
development of many ingenious 
peac etime devices. 


> Klystrons are now being produced 
in quantities, and certain types are 
available. 

The name “KLYSTRON” is a regis- 
tered trade-mark of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, Inc. Like many 
other Sperry devices, Klystrons are 
also being made during the emer- 
gency by other companies, 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


CREAT NECK, N. Y. © DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GYROSTOPICS ° 
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ELECTRONICS 7 


AUTOMATIC 


COMPUTATION . 
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OHNSON Aiircratts, Inc 
kt orth, has announced 
limited” production ot postwal 


1\ uilability 


; , 
models in eV the 


o! materials heretofore trozen tor 
, 
With the first pro 


scheduled for fall de 


war production 
duction models 
| 

mivery, 


Johnson will produce two 


executive’ ol 


bimotor 


The original Johnson “Rocket” (at 
left), powered with a 125 hp. Lycom- 
ing horizontally opposed engine, was 
test-flown November 23, 1942, and has 
logged over 300 hours of severe test 


flying. 


Its designer claims that the 


‘Rocket’ is the world’s fastest air- 
plane for horsepower, providing 155 
mph. cruising speed with a 125 hp. 


engine. 


He estimates a cruising speed 


of 175 mph. for Model 140, with a 
140 hp. flat engine. 


JOHNSON ‘ROCKETS’ IN 


six-cylinder, horizontally-opposed en 
gine. Both airplanes will be equipped 
with retracting tricycle landing gear 
ind Roby controllable pitch blade 
propellers. 

Both designs follow closely the basic 
lines of the original Johnson “Rocket” 
pictured herewith. This airplane has 


been flying for over a year and demon- 


JOHNSON 


LIMITED PRODUCTION 


cabin, an additional fifteen horsepower, 
tricycle gear and controllable pitch 
prop. All other dimensions, including 
airfoil, are identical. 

The company is rushing their twin 
engine airplane into production pri- 
marily as a bid to the anticipated 
“feeder” airline market, for booming 
charter services and for high perform- 


designs " 
strated widely as a postwar model. It ance executive transportation. Con- 


monoplanc 
tinental or Lycoming flat engines de- 


’ | 
feeder type, siX-place 
> | 


220-hp. ¢ ontinental 1S powered with a 125 hp. Lycoming 


powered with two 
veloping 220 hp. each will be optional. 
This model will probably sell in the 


(Continued on page 46) 


ol | yooming f] if neines, ind i single eneine, which provides a cruising speed 


of 155 miles per hour. Its successor, the 


engine, two-place private owner type 
Model 140, boasts four inches wider 


‘ | | 
powered wit! 140 hp Continental 





Navigation Made EAS 
SIMPLIFIED FLIGHT CALCULATOR 


RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS OF 
INSTRUCTORS IN BOTH MILITARY 
AND CIVILIAN SCHOOLS FOR ITS 
ACCURACY AND UTTER EASE OF 
OPERATION 


mal Aid ha prover 
Air Navigatior 


Cross-Country 


AT A GLANCE — THE “SIMPLIFIED 
FLIGHT CALCULATOR” SOLVES 


Correction for wind e Correction for drift 





e Corrects for drift by triangulation e Cor- Pere : 
. TWO MODELS AVAILABLE 
MASTER MODEL. fabricated on heavy 

gauge plastic for flight line and life- $3.75 
time use. Lists at . Each 


rects for drift stated in degrees e Solves 
problems involving Radius of Action e Cor- 
rects True Course to Compass Course e Corrects Compass 
’ " ’ . : . . STUDENT MODEL —fabricated on 10- 

( “ce ue urse apt ate * Sneed ate on 

Course to True Course e Converts Indic ited Air peed to ply paper board for classroom use and $1.80 
[rue Air Speed @ Solves problems of estimated time of where economy is vital. Lists at Each 
Both Models With Full Simple Instruction 


total e — meee 
' SIMPLIFIED FLIGHT CALCULATOR CO 


07 Bedell Building 
San Antonio 5, Texa 


arrival e Converts statute to nautical miles e Solves 
problems of distance in time and speed e Solves 
gallons in time and gallons per hour e Solves time, dis- 
tance, and speed e Solves time given in total gallons per 


ORDER 
hour @ Solves speed in distance and time e Solves prob- Please ship me postpaid: 


! 
NOW | 
lems involving distance, speed, gallons per hour, and Slee | AMOUNT . . 
time e Corrects for glider problems @ Measures for sec- This | . | Master Models at $3.75 each 
| 
I 


| 

| 

| 

_—-— | 
Student Models at $1.80 each 

| 

! 


tional map readings e Has metric scale for drawing Coupon 


Vector Triangles e Gives quick answers in “Off Course”’ 2 Name 


problems @e May be used as a complete 360° Protrac- 


Vector Triangles by its own setting. 


Address - se 


tor e Creates 
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. You Can Make Money 


Back of this Counter 


As the pace of business picks up, some- 
one on your airport is going to stand 
out as a successful retailer of aircraft 
accessories and parts... It can be 
you! Provided — you put in the time 
and selling effort necessary to estab- 
lish yourself now. 


One way is to perk up your store quar- 





ters—put in a display case—give some 
attention to the sale of accessories as 
well as service. 


Offer merchandise that is salable today 





a“ 


Lambert Arrport 
Rosertson, Mo. 






PuHone: TERRYHILL 5-3880 — > 


(Sr. Lours) 


JULY, 1944 


“SUPPLY 


LAMBERT AIRPORT [ 









a Me /EL ID ae Pee ee a a et 


—log books, computers, air navigation 
aids, aviation jewelry, license cases, etc. 


Through the appearance of your place 
of business, prove to your customers 
that you are iv business to stay. 


IMPORTANT—Supply Division, Inc. 
is especially anxious to help Aircraft 
Parts Retailers make money. A letter 
will bring our representative to confer 
with you on sound, practical merchan- 
dising plans that can be put in practice 
now — without cost or obligation. 
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108 W. Granp Ave. 
Oxxcanoma Crry, Oxta. 
Puone: 3-6224 

ROBERTSON, MO 





123 Jerrerson Ave. 
Mempuis, TENN. 
Puone: 5-677 
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CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 29 


veteran with no dependents, and $75 
for those with dependents. In the case 
of a veteran who entered the service 
com- 


before he was twenty-five, a 


plete four-year college course would 
be ivailable provided the veteran 


qualified and made proper progress. 


It further prov ides that the Ad- 


ministrator from time to time shall 


secure from. the ippropriate agency 
of each state a list of all schools or 
institutions equipped to supply edu- 
cation or training within such puris 
diction, which schools and institutions 
is may be recognized by the Adminis- 


shall be 


enroll eligible veterans 


trator, deemed qualified to 
From this list 
ot qualified schools the veteran may 


elect which One he will 


attend, and 
must do this not later than two years 
ifter his discharge or the termination 
of the war, whichever is the later 
date 

Of course, the schools themselves 
have a selling job to do in this case. 
They should contact the responsible 
othcials in their area and present their 
qualifications After they become rec 
ognized they will have to make their 
facilities known to eligible veterans, 
but the ofhcial recognition must come 
first Congressmen from the districts 
schools are located can 


w her e these 


issist in getting the ball rolling. 

A plan which will well bear watch- 
ing has been introduced by the Dallas 
Aviation School and Air College, op- 
Major W. F. Long. This 


er ited by 


school is now offering an “Aviation 


Acquaintance Course” 
summer months which can be com- 
pleted in Six or eight weeks. 

School 
marked 


and why not? One prominent educa 


teachers are show ing a 


interest in this new course, 
tor estimates that less than one per 
cent of the teachers giving instruc- 
preflight 
schools at the present time have had 


tion in courses in public 
any practical aviation experience. 

Some of the operators of these ATS 
schools have records of achievement 
not only in training, but in transport, 
branch line, fixed base operation, and 
manufacturing. Some of them will 
be able to shape worthwhile postwar 
futures elsewhere in aviation as shown 
by their individual past records. They 
should be Riven every consideration in 
attempting to do so for they have per- 
formed a service for the nation which 
can never adequately be recognized. 
Aviation needs such men. 

However, most of the schools are 
located in areas not lending themselves 
to such other activities, but ideally 
situated and equipped to do training. 
They are a national asset. The ex- 
perienced personnel and management 
—buildings, fields and equipment— 
are awaiting the opportunity to do 
whatever training jobs need to be done 
in this country with efficiency, safety, 
and at minimum cost. Some have 
closed and others will follow soon, re 
sulting in the disintegration of the 
expert and experienced staffs which 
could not be assembled again for 


years. * * * 
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combined 
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of 


The log 








mitted to 


99 per ce 





Price $4.00 with complete 
illustrated instructions. 


All you 


5 Fuel 
6. Finding 
temperatures 

Determination of true altitude above sea level 

8s. Conversion of miles per hour to knots, or conversiot 
distance in statute miles to distance expressed in 
nautical 
sheet portion of the X-( 
the pilot, who must devote most of his attention to flying and 
who must keer 
log sheet is for keeping in orderly fashion that data essential! 
for cross-country navigation, so that it need not be con 
memory or scrawled illegibly on a chart 

It is not substitute for plotting boards, but between ths 
hand-held computer and the plotting board 
with leg straps, pencil holder, freeing the pilot’s hands for 


tional map 


Announcing 


==} NEW CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER 
= t aaa 
— ae | 4 — oe 
Minded | a The X-C Computer is essentially a dead reckoning computer 


with a log sheet 
The following problems can be worked on the Computer 
1. Determination of Ground Speed being made good on 
a flight 
2. Flying 
known speed 
Distance flown in a certain time, at a known speed 
1. Multiplication, division and proportion problems 
consumption problems 


time required to go a given distance at a 


true air speed at different altitudes and 


miles. 
is designed primarily for 


his navibation log as simple as possibk The 


It comes complete 


the time and having his log sheet available 


when he wants it 
need in a plane is the X-C Computer and a sec- 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas 











during the 





JOHNSON ROCKETS 


(Continued from page 44) 
$12,000 range, Johnson predicts, while 
the single-engine two-place craft will 
be in the $4,500 class. 

Johnson has long been associated 
with the design and construction of 
high performance aircraft for the 
private owner field. He assisted in the 
development of the Alexander “Bul- 
let” at the Alexander Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Colorado back in 
1927-1928. He was later associated 
with the Culver Aircraft Company, 
Bennett Aircraft Corporation and the 
Globe Aircraft Corporation, where he 
was instrumental in developing the 
Globe “Swift”. In 1942 he left that 


concern to form his own company and 


Springs, 


to work on the two designs now 
scheduled for limited production. 

A separate sales organization to be 
known as the Rocket Aircraft Sales 
Company, headed by W. R. (Pup) 
Thomas, Lubbock, Texas, has been or- 
ganized and has taken over exclusive 
distribution of Johnson’s products in 
the United States. * B 





INTERCEPTION 


(Continued from page 42) 


The .75 is a fractional part of an hour, 
multiply by 60 and get 45 minutes 
Total, one hour and 45 minutes to 
point of interception. 

But what have you got 
side of the E6-B for if it isn’t to elimi- 
Indigestion? In- 


the other 


nate Mathematical 
stead of the work above set the hour 
arrow opposite the R/C 57: look for 
the CB distance (100 miles) on out 
side (miles) scale and below it, on 
the inner-inner scale, read one hour 
45 minutes and there you are without 
exertion. 

To find the 
interce pt: 
set the target’s ground speed, 124 mph. 


distance to 
arrow 


target's 
Opposite the hour 
Opposite one hour 45 minutes read 294 
miles on outside scale. 
To find Interceptor’s 
interce pt: Opposite the hour arrow set 


distance 10 


the interceptor’s ground speed, 140 
mph. Opposite one hour 45 minutes, 
read 294 miles on outside sale. 

In a future session we'll take up au 
plane-boat interception which is prac 
tically the same for graphic solution 
On the E6-B it’s even easier. 

Just twirl the window through the 
above problem a couple of times and 
I believe you'll encounter no ack-ack 


in your interception. x * 


NOTE: The author wishes to ex- 
press his thanks to Mr. Paul Higgins 
Aeronautical Engineering Department 
Texas A. & M. College for his com- 
puter solutions; to Lt. J. B. Clark, 
CAP Texas Forest Patrol, for his 
excellent photographs and to Otto 
Ransleben for his appropriate cartoor 
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THE KOLLSMAN VERTICAL SPEED INDICATOR is so sensitive that a pressure differential of 


but one millimeter of water causes the instrument to register 100 feet on the dial. This is comparable to 
the difference in pressure between the inside and outside of a soap bubble. Friction is reduced almost to 
the vanishing point by ingenuity of design and precision manufacture. But despite its delicacy, the instru- 


ment is compact, light in weight, rugged, dependable . . . characteristic of all Kollsman aircraft instruments. 


\oas® KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


}m| SQUARE [ COMPANY 


— 
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Let’s talk about airports. ... How we feel about municipal airports. 


.. . Requirements to make “good” airport vary. . . . Business-like 


operations would cure many ills. 


Airport Development 


IGHT now there is lots of 

R talk about airports now 

and postwat Having visited and 

used a lot of airports here and in 

other countries, we think a few ob- 

servations might be apropos. 

Airports may be divided into sev- 

eral broad classes 

(1) Municipally 
aged “airline” type. 

Municipally owned and 


owned and man- 
man- 
aged “private” type. 
Municipally owned 
type operated by lessee or con- 


“private” 


cessionaire 
Airline 
open to public 

owned, open to all 


owned and managed, 
Privately 
fixed-base operators and the 
public 

owned, all other 
operators excluded, 


Privately 
fixed-base 
but open to the public. 
Landing fields where no op- 
erations are carried on and no 
service available. 

In most cases we are opposed to 
a municipality running more than one 
municipal airport This is because 
airlines seldom come into several dif- 
ferent Rirports in one city; therefore, 
would be used 
ndividuals. We 


additional airports 
largely by private 
believe a city may have to establish 
a municipal airport to get airline 
service, but certainly does not have 
to establish municipal airports to take 
eare of private aviation. 

Where only one 
is available, it is necessary that the 


municipal airport 


management consider how to provide 
the greatest amount of benefits and 
services to the public 

Where a number of fixed-base and 
airline operations are conducted, it is 
almost essential that the airport be 
municipally owned to prevent politics 
and discrimination against or in favor 
of certain operators. In many cases, 
the railroads have established union 
stations apparently with good results 
and fair and satisfactory treatment to 
However, it 
may be pointed out that railroads 
sell only one thing, transportation; 
whereas the services, opera- 
tions, repair stations, etc., that might 


all the roads concerned. 


many 


48 


operate from one large municipal air- 
port might be so varied that no one 
management could properly evaluate 
or protect all interests involved. For 
example, a flight training school does 
not have the same interest as an air- 
line or a repair station for engines 
and aircraft, or an instrument and 
repair station, or a charter 
service. Several of people 
actually conflict in their requirements 
around the field and it becomes quite 
a problem to keep them all lined up. 


radio 
these 


These problems have become so 
acute in many instances that certain 
fixed-base operators and repair sta- 
tions, as well as schools, have seen 
fit to provide themselves with a small 
privately owned and wholly inade- 
quate field and facilities just to obtain 
the freedom of movement necessary 
to conduct their business. 

In general, we believe that munici- 
pally owned fields should be managed 
by a municipal manager, if enough 
business can be developed to pay their 
way. In larger fields, whether they 
are self-sustaining or not, they must 
be run by the municipality in orde 
to provide against unfair practices. 

This is not to say that all munici- 
pally managed fields are correctly run. 
They are not. Many municipal air- 
port managers have played all kinds 
of politics and their fields are avoided 
by discriminating persons from coast 
to coast. Some municipal airports, 
while not maliciously managed, are 
poorly managed from many points of 
view. Common criticisms include 
dirty restrooms—in poor repair; aw- 
ful restaurants; insufficient seating 
capacity for passengers; lack of serv- 
ice attendants; poor service; long 
length of time required to handle pa- 
per work; lack of facilities. 

For instance, it is a nuisance to fly 
into a large field like St. Louis or 
Chicago, have a gas truck come out 
and gas you up, then have to walk 
200 yards or so to an office for your 
change, when it might have been done 
by the attendant at the time of fuel- 
ing. 

If the field is not to be municipally 
managed, then there is probably no 
advantage to the fixed-base operator, 
or the field operator, for the thing 


to be municipally owned inasmuch a 
there is generally some politician in 
the municipal government who wishes 
to manipulate it somehow and there 
is always citizen who 
knows that the airport is municipally 
owned and who will use that as a 
lever upon the operator. Since most 
municipally owned but privately op- 
erated airfields are simply cow pas- 
tures that have been turned over to 
aviation, then the operator or lessee 
might as well obtain the field from 
the farmer in the first place, unles: 
the municipality is leasing it at a 
loss. Leasing at a loss is uncalled for. 

We believe that airports can be 
made to pay and airports for private 
flying should not be municipally 
owned any more than bus and rail- 
Flying is a private 
enterprise and should stand on its own 
feet. People who own automobiles 
have never required the city or the 
government to provide them with 
storage facilities. They build their 
own garages, they pay their own 
Way and they don’t want the Federai 
Government or the state and city in- 
terfering with them any more than 
has to be for fire prevention, traffic 
hazards, etc. 

Privately owned and operated fields, 
open to any fixed-base operators, may 
be thoroughly satisfactory and we 
have seen many such fields. In gen- 
eral, however, the field operator ap- 
monopolize the 
business upon that field and, since 
most such operators are not ade- 
quately financed, the service is limited 
to the very minimum required to 
keep an airplane moving. Many spe- 
cial services required by completely 
equipped ships, such as radio and in- 
strument repair, are not available. 

We would like to point out to all 
operators, municipal and otherwise, 
that competition, instead of dividing 
the existing business between two 
agencies, may frequently increase the 
business sufficiently to take care of 
many agencies, all with more business 
than originally existed. We have seen 
some cases where one local operator, 
who mismanaged the business, actual- 
ly caused all local business to be shut 
down. Many of you readers undoubt- 

(Continued on page 50) 


some local 


road stations. 


parently wishes to 
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The free air of tomorrow will serve as main highway and high 
hope of the Americas to the South . . . Once the war is past tense. 
in Air Associates will be proud to resume its relationship with old 
=“ customers and offer its services to the new. In returning to the role 


it has filled since 1927 as prime purveyor to the industry, Air 













a . . 
st Associates will be ready to supply any need large or small, to serve 
“a . . . ry 

as sympathetic consultant and enthusiastic cooperator . .. The new 
. era of peace will find Air Associates better fitted than ever before 
I . . ° . 

to serve governments, airline operators or private pilots . . . not 
: only with standard stocks but many exclusive items, and the proven 
. specialties of our own design, engineering and manufacture. 
e 
y 
The Air Associates catalog will afford a valuable sales franchise for postwar 
: business . . . Manufacturers are invited to list their lines with us now. 
h oF ° ir SSOCIATES, inc. 
1 TETERBORO, N. J. ... BRANCHES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES 

ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 
SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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SKY'S THE LIMIT 
(Continued from page 48) 
edly know of airports that have been 
abandoned after a number of years 
of operation. We assume, since avia- 
tion is growing, that all facilities are 
necessary; that if one is abandoned, 
it is because of some local condition. 

Landing fields where no operation 
is carried on and no service is avail- 
able, are useful only in an emergency 
and many people do not like to use 
such fields. Of course, one at a very 
remote point in a desert where it 
would be hazardous to land other- 
wise, is a great help. 

We think many people lose sight of 
the most desirable feature for a good 
airport. We would enumerate these 
requirements in order of importance 
as follows: 

(1) Sufficient all-weather runways 
in the direction of all prevailing 
winds and of sufficient lengths 
to be safe for most kinds of 
aircraft even when somewhat 
overloaded 

(2) Sufficient service of every kind 
normally required. 

(3) Hangar space for all comers. 

(4) Lights. 

(5) Control Tower. 

(6) Weather information. 

(7) Radio navigational facilities. 

(8) Airline terminal facilities, in- 

cluding restaurants, taxi serv 
ice to town, etc, 

(9) Not too great a distance from 

town. 

(10) Decent approaches in every di- 

rection for safe operations. 

(11) A first-class and satisfactory 

airport manage} 

Since the airport manager can make 
or break the whole proposition, and 
since there isn’t much chance of find- 
ing all of the other facilities if the 
airport manager is not satisfactory, 
I have put this item last. 


Other people may rate some of 
these desirable characteristics dif- 
ferently and they may add others. 
Essentially, not many of us would 
kick if we had these eleven factors at 
most airports. 

We would not discourage those peo- 
ple who wish to operate airports with 
only about three or four of these re- 
quirements. We have often hangared 
our ship for a long period at airports 
that did not have paved runways. 
We have found sod-fields are easier 
to land on, require less precision, do 
not contribute to ground-looping as 
much as paving does, and so on. Fre- 
quently, people who operate paved 
runway airports do not keep the rest 
of the field smooth and clear and, 
therefore, one is limited only to the 
runways. We like sod airports where 
one can go anywhere he wishes to, 
thus avoiding incoming or outgoing 
planes without holding them up or 
having to wait themselves. We have 
been on many airports that did not 
have all kinds of service and yet were 
thoroughly satisfactory for our im- 
mediate purposes. After all, not 
every airport can support all kinds of 
services. 

We have been on a lot of fields 
where there were no terminal facili- 
ties, that is, no buildings, no restau- 
rant, etc., but where the operator used 
one corner of his hangar for his of- 
fice, waiting room, etc. This works 
O. K. We are glad to put up with 
that provided the folks are friendly 
and not sour-pusses as you so fre- 
quently see around airports. Some of 
these people, undoubtedly, have good 
reason to have sour-pusses and be 
cool towards all comers. Although 
flying is one of the greatest games 
in the world, it has attracted more 
than its share of chisellers. Most of 
us have had unhappy contact with 
them. However, it should be on the 


same basis as justice is commonly 
supposed to be, namely, that a man is 
a good fellow and customer until 
proved otherwise. The secret of suc- 
cess employed by many large com- 
panies is courtesy and hospitality. It 
always works. We wish all airport 
operators knew that. It would help. 

We have always believed that free 
enterprise will provide what is neces- 
sary when it can pay its way. We 
suspect that after the war there will 
be many new airports established by 
individuals and that there will be 
good mechanical service available at 
every cross road. After all, many of 
our trained ground crewmen coming 
back from the war will want some- 
thing to do in aviation. 

We have received a number of in- 
teresting letters from our readers in 
connection with some comments we 
have made on airplanes and air- 
ports. We would appreciate very much 
receiving letters and comments from 
anyone. What have you observed 
about your local airport that you think 
should be talked about? In some later 
issue, we will be glad to take up any 
problems you may suggest. 

We believe the airport business is 
like any other If the facili- 
ties are provided and the operators 
use normally accepted policies of 
courtesy, fair treatment and service, 
they will eventually be accepted and 
will pay off. A little discernment and 
analysis of local problems will un- 
doubtedly result in greater satisfac- 
tion everywhere. 


business. 


Individuals may influence their 
local airport managements by meet- 
ing in groups and presenting calmly 
and impassionately such ideas as they 
consider valuable or helpful. Espe- 
cially at municipal airports it is the 
customers’ duty to contribute sugges- 
tions as to service, management and 
operating policies. x~ *«* * 
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CAPACITY:—400 gallons per hour at 2500 rpm. 
HIGHER PRESSURE RANGE:—6 to 35 Ibs. per 
square inch. 


LOWER WEIGHT:—Compliete pump weighs only 
2% Ibs. 


VALVES:—Balanced type relief valve with shaft 
a seals that are dependable through extreme ranges 


of temperature. 
“Ye My MODEL NO.:—RD 5200, type G-9. This is the ultimate 


development in its class and is now in production. 
ROMEC PUMP COMPANY 


ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


£ OPPLEC AIRCRAFT PUMPS and ACCESSORIES 
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co pilot. 
represents a new high in simplicity, 
having only the 
pressure and tachometer instruments. 
occupies a small space above the 
rudders and he looks over and beyond 


instruments and indicating devices for 
landing gear, wing flaps and propeller 
governors. 
gadgets and dials for the flight en- for years. 
gineer, whose panel contains all neces- 
sary engine controls and instruments. it received a request from the War 
Engineer, navigator and radio operator an expert- 
are in a compartment behind the flight 
deck. 
area, and behind that the gunnery 
cabin, rear fuselage compartment and 
finally the tail gunnery cabin. Despite 
its size, the fuselage has little wasted 
space. 

While being the newest Army air- 
plane in combat, the B-29 is several 


Now it Can be Told-- 


FIRST COMBAT: 
not the first combat action of the B-29’s. 
with Jap fighters seven weeks earlier. 


The June 15 raid on the Japanese home islands was 
One of them fought it out 


* * * 


SUPER STRATOBOMBER: First accounts of the action over Yawata 
where the 20th Air Force crippled Japanese steel production, failed to 
mention loss of one B-29 over the target. Censors slashed mention of 
pressurized cabin facilities from the accompanying article. But the 
loss eventually was listed, and within a week General Electric dis- 
tributed a story on the B-29’s pressurization. GE also took the B-29 
above the Army’s well-guarded ceiling of “well over 30,000 feet”. Said 
GE: “Turbosuperchargers (two on each engine) supply it with sufficient 
compressed air to maintain high power at altitudes of 40,000 feet and 
higher. Turbosuperchargers attached to two of the motors also feed 
compressed air to the sealed cabin, a small amount of air being suffi- 
cient to maintain near-normal atmospheric conditions in the cabin at 
high altitudes.” Crews still carry along masks and the ship carries 
large quantities of bottled oxygen. In combat, the plane is depressurized 
quickly, if necessary, and can be repressurized “in an instant.” 


. * * 


MORE DETAILS REVEALED: Suppliers filled in some of the gaps left 
by security-minded writers and censors. GE supplemented its pressur- 
ized cabin details with a few facts on the B-29’s very hush-hush guns 
and their controls. In telling of the $90,000 worth of GE-designed or 
manufactured armament, superchargers and “other equipment” that 
each B-29 carries, GE said the armament consists of “power turrets with 
multiple gun installations, and the fire control system includes com- 
puting gun sights which automatically correct for various factors such 
as wind and plane velocity while putting the sight directly on the target.” 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company revealed its electronic 
turbo regulator and electronic automatic pilot are on the B-29. The 
electronic pilot can make over 300 flight corrections per minute — the 
turbo regulator automatically controls supercharger speeds to boost 
efficiency and prevent “blow-ups” at excessive impeller speeds above 
28,000 RPM’s; one knob on the flight engineer’s desk controls all turbos 
simultaneously, equalizing manifold pressures. Bullet-sealing fuel 
tanks on the B-29 number thirty, says U. S. Rubber, and all rubber in 
each plane totals nearly 5,000 pounds in weight. The huge tires and 
tubes are the lightest per pound of load in any plane flying. . . . “Trans- 
parent armor” on the Superfortresses, says Libbey-Owens-Ford, in- 
cludes removable flak-resistant glass panels inserted in front of both 
pilot and co-pilot when in combat. 


SUPERFORTRESS 


(Continued from page 25) opment dates back more than 


The pilot’s instrument panel 


fication ideas for the B-17. 


flight, manifold 


lished flight records—beginning 


The co-pilot’s board has flight 


But there are plenty of 


Department for bids on 


Behind them is the bomb bay 
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tricycle landing gear. 
believed Model 341 did not go 


Ww anted. 


years old as an airplane and its devel- 


years to the winter of 1938, when the 
Army asked Boeing to submit modi- 
Moreover, 
the “super” bomber conception dates 
back even farther, for the B-15, pre- 
decessor of today’s supers, had estab- 


1937. The fact is that quantity pro- 
duction is the “newness”; the design 
and development have been going on 
Boeing had been waiting 
four years when, on January 29, 1940, 


mental super bomber. Its engineers 
had already accomplished much in de- 
signing what was called the Model 
341—a proposed bomber with a gross 
weight of 73,000 pounds and having 
But the Army 


enough; a more advanced design was 
So a month later the Army 


revised its 
requirements. Most of the original 
bidders dropped out this time, and 
Boeing began enlarging Model 341 
into Model 345, greatly increasing its 


specifications, increasing 


weight, range speed, load capacity and 
ceiling. 

Instant approval was obtained and 
the Army authorized the construction 
of wind tunnel models and a mock-up, 
designating Model 345 as XB-29. In 
August, Boeing was authorized to 
build three complete XB-29’s, and by 
May 17, 1941, before the first of these 
was completed, the war was moving 
so fast the Army ordered the XB-29 
into quantity production at Wichita, 
Kansas. The first flight test was on 
September 21, 1942. 


Today, B-29’s are in quantity pro 
duction at five huge plants—Boeing 
at Seattle and Renton, Wash., and 
Wichita, Kansas, Glenn L. Martin at 
Omaha, Neb., and Bell at Marietta, 
Ga. The Fisher Body division of Gen- 
eral Motors has a major role in fabri- 
cating sub-assemblies. In addition, 
hundreds of sub-contractors, vendors 
and suppliers are embraced. The 
Wright engines for B-29’s are in mass 
production at the Dodge plant in 
Chicago, especially built for this pro- 
gram and the largest single unit man- 
ufacturing plant in the world, and 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., of course, 


is delivering quantities. 


As a big airplane the B-29 pos- 


sesses many advantages which are 


boosting production. It has been 
found to be more readily fabricated 
for the simple reason that its large 
subassemblies are easier to build than 
small ones. Workers have more ac 
cess, more room for their labors. Boe- 
ing capitalized on this from the start, 
enhancing the advantages through an 
ingenious system of work simplifica- 
tion. Throughout the original design 
process, the B-29 had been engineered 
with a view to facilitating rapid pro- 
duction. The fuselage was broken 
down into five sections for major 
assembly. A major consideration of 
tooling was the method of joining the 
sections. A unique “production 
joint” was created wherein the various 
sections are joined together with bolts, 
using a torsion wrench, thus elim- 
inating the splicing of beams and skin 


laps. 


Boeing officials say the B-29 has 
been so efficiently broken down for 


built, 


pound for pound, much more readily 


production that it is being 
and with fewer manhours than the 
B-17. Those relatively few now in 
combat will be followed by a fleet 
growing more numerous by the hour. 
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How EAR WiLL You CRUISE 





In your 


Post-War Plane? 


V Check Your Kange- 500 mi. 150 mi. be00 mi. 


y! s, it's just as easy as that 
to check your answers on our 
popular Aircraft Quiz. We want to 
say more about this Quiz, but first 
let us tell you what bearing it will 
have on your post-war traveling. 

You'll cruise high, wide and 
handsome if you cruise in a 
Bellanca, and you'll easily out- 
distance many of your flying 
friends. Your week-end and holi- 
day trips will be interrupted by 
few if any re-fueling stops. You'll 
go from point to point on the map 
with the greatest of ease. 


Of course, your Bellanca plane 


BELLANCA 


JULY, 1944 


cannot be delivered until after our 
war work is completed— and we 
mean, completed! But meanwhile, 
we invite you to do some hard 
thinking about your own needs for 
peacetime air travel. And here is 
at least one way your thinking 
can take a line of constructive 
action. Get your copy of our Air- 
craft Quiz and answer the many 
vital questions we have listed for 
our friends. 

Cruising range is only one of 
these questions, but an important 
one. We've had a lot of experience 


with range. Remember, it was a 


Bellanca that flew first from New 
York to Berlin non-stop — first 
bridged the Pacific betweenUnited 
States and Tokyo in one hop! 
Other provocative Quiz questions 
touch on capacity, speed, engines, 
construction, types, uses, price 
and those many essential factors 
which help you to determine what 
aircraft you should select and why. 

Let us mail you this interest- 
ing and useful Aircraft Quiz. 
Send us your name and address 
now, while you think of it! .. . 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, 


Dept. S.-8. New Castle. Delaware. 


Keep on Buying 
U. S. WAR BONDS 
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New Door Latch Reduces 
Plane Inspection Time 


Designed and engineered by Hartwell, this new 
inspection door latch can save as much as 30 
minutes in the inspection of a single plane. It 
rivets to the inspection door, and fits flush 
with the outer surface. Weighs less than 14 oz. 


The new Hartwell inspection door latch has 
been approved for use on aircraft by the Army 
Air Forces, and can be installed in a standard 
Army Air Forces’ cutout, print 43G2853. 


Because of its design and construction, the 
Hartwell door latch can be used with metals, 
plastic or plywood of varying thicknesses, and 
on inspection doors of any size or shape. It can 
also be used without a hinge, where multiple 
latch installations are employed. 


Write our Los Angeles office for complete 
engineering details. 














Single source for 779 different aircraft 
production parts and tools 


HARTWELL 
AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


3417 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles 16, California 
Dallos, Texas + Detroit, Michigan * Kansas City, Kansas 


AN-3039 ... Standard Aircraft No. SA-2672.8 


VAPOR-PROOF CABIN LAMP A 
Here IS a Cabin do 


mospheric conditions. w 
length, 6%”: diameter onan ~ 
by Standard Aircraft Prod 


i Ibs.; Overall 
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AIR POWER 


HILE the world looked on 

in awe at history’s most 
audacious military operation in the 
Allied invasion of Northern France 
last month, the war in the air took on 
new and compelling significance not 
in Europe but in the Far East—in 
the Japanese home islands. Air power 
had largely accomplished its primary 
task and was now in the final lap 
of the European race, but in the 
Pacific it was just getting under way 


Ju Action 


By TOM ASHLEY 


20, 1944, that the 8th directed its full 
force in continuous assaults against 
German air strength. During all the 
interim it was the victim of more than 
one circumstance sufficient to delay 
its rightful employment. When final- 
ly the 8th got into high gear, it proved 
decisive and largely crippled both the 
German Air Force and aircraft indus- 


of these debilitating circumstances 
will plague the 20th Bomber Com- 
mand. For example, it will not have 
to deal with enemy submarine pens as 
did the 8th; it will not be bled by a 
Chinese equivalent of our African 
campaign; it will not be necessary for 
General Arnold to argue air power’s 
case at a Chinese version of the Casa- 
blanca conference; it will not be nec- 
essary to dilly dally around with RAF 
whims and fancies affecting AAF 
strategy. We are becoming increas- 
ingly prepared for major air opera- 
tions in the East—our industry is now 
geared less to trainers and a variety 
of fighters and more closely to heavy 
bomber and long-range fighter pro- 
duction; the Navy is far ahead of 
schedule in its air and sea campaign 
directed toward China’s mainland and 











on an advanced strategic time table try within one short week. In the Japan’s island outposts (approxi- 
which will prove to be as exacting as air war against Japan, few, if any, mately 100 U. S. carriers are now 
; that now paying off against the Ger- 
mans. If opening delays during 1942- 
| 43 made us late in reaching Normandy 
and eventually Berlin, a great span LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
of lost time partially will be made May 26-June 25, 1944 
up in the drive against Japan, for we (Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 
\ are already months ahead of schedules Sentient 
rhie ‘riginally called for an out- Europe Italy Pacific Russia* 
which originall; pal yar sag te: Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy 
and-out European victory before start- May 26 2 2% 23 30 
ing large-scale operations in the East. May 27 148 105 7 19 14 

On June 15 General H. H. Arnold’s May 28 i i 4 3 ' 33 
new 20th Bomber Command bombed May 29 101 46 68 34 9 16 
Yawata, the Pittsburgh of Japan, and May 30 68 21 15 8 5 142 
from more than a few Boeing B-29 May 3! 5 13 43 23 9 4 110 
Superfortresses ton after ton of high June | 13 17 4 47 
explosives dropped to obliterate a June 2 7 17 2 6 1 3 37 
large portion of the enemy’s steel re- June 3 ! ! 6 2 I 53 
sources. Why did the B-29’s attack at — : ! ; ; ~ 7 I 39 
night? Why did they bomb from ane . 34 ! 48 
medium altitude within flak range? June 6t ' 34 35 19 ! 54 
rage i aiiahiens ne aaine maniies June 7 > 176 289 3 2 i 22 
Ss supply s lortage he only reaso Sune 8 { 4 é i , 27 
they failed to follow up with suc- June 9 6 8 34 23 14 
‘essive bombings? AAF critics will June 10 44 52 27 28 9 5 15 
be asking these questions; they should June Il 16 47 19 17 12 20 
be answered, and probably will be, June 12 28 65 4 3 i 12 
as soon as security permits. Events June 13 3 37 33 28 2 13 
should prove the Japanese homeland June 14 39 43 15 18 6 12 
less difficult to neutralize by air power June 15 47 29 7 18 29 18 
than Germany. Despite the great June 16 5 36 70 21 i 18 
distances involved, B-29’s operating June “ .- 3 24 
from Chinese and other bases can in- June 5 ! 36 
flict on Japanese industry several June 19 43 2 2 4 38 

“ ; th a age c1 ed to om con June 20 is 7 12 3 24 
times ne ( —— bie -v . cc i * June 2! 5 2 ; , 73 
able German in ustry y comparable June 22 13 26 2 10 44 
numbers of B-17’s operating from June 23 26 24 31 i8 i 54 
Great Britain—because of (1) im- June 24 55 44 27 15 i 48 
proved airplane performance, and (2) June 25 il 9 3 6 I 29 
more highly concentrated industries. TOTALS $48 963. “485 408 3754 34 1164 

Pp P . he E Totals Since 
romise in the East Jon. | 4760% 4121% 2418 1391 1608 243 6886 
is iffic Y ‘stand the *RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 

It : nes difficult to . ——— z (Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary Forces failed to tabulate in its 
promise of a better showing by stra- communiques the day-by-day score of air losses. Instead, it issued a statement that 
tegic air power against Japan. For from dawn on June 6 through noon on June 8 a total of 176 enemy planes and 289 

: hing i" ee -alship has Allied planes had been destroyed. These figures may be revised if and when a more 
one thing, our alr genera snly as detailed analysis is issued by SHAEF. 
been sharpened by experience. It will tTEUROPE: Six enemy and one Allied plane have only now been reported destroyed during 
follow the 8th Air Force pattern, gen- the month of April in the Arctic Circle. 
erally speaking, but it is practically OTHER AREAS FOR MAY 26-JUNE 25 
certain that the 20th will not waste CHINA: Sixty-nine enemy planes destroyed at loss of twenty-four. Totals since January 

7 — . 1, 232 enemy, 61 Allied. 
as much time and force against Japan PACIFIC: Seven hundred sixty-two enemy planes destroyed at loss of one hundred fifty- 
as the 8th wasted against Germany— six. Totals since January 1, 1,442 enemy, 219 Allied. 
“waste”. th ‘2 its time and str tl SOUTHEAST ASIA: Sixteen enemy planes destroyed at loss of twenty-one. Totals since 
waste , that is, its time and strengtn January 1, 347 enemy, 142 Allied. 
against targets other than the enemy MIDDLE EAST: Eight enemy planes destroyed at loss of seventeen. Totals since January 
air force and aircraft industry, which 1, 52 enemy, 63 Allied. 
au agar cane ee ee (NOTE: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT from daily headquarters 
are the 20th’s No. 1 objective. The communiques issued by the respective commands. They are therefore subject to periodic 
record will illustrate the point: The adjustment. Dates for Southwest Pacific are those on which figures are released; others 
 - i cs "= when action occurred.) 
8th’s first mission was on August 17, 
1942, but it was not until February 
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The 
WORLD'S WINGS 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 





The Luftwaffe—an air force without a future and with a hell of a 
present—still occasionally erupts with new aircraft types. These can 
personnel for the do-or-die defense of the Vaterland. 
NEW However, some of the types which have emerged during 
N AZ of a few is offered herewith. 
Ironically, the Nazis on the defensive are finding use- 
warfare. 
water bomber and reconnaissance machine. Fitted with two DB-610 
engines, each with an output of 2,700 hp. at 18,700 ft., each composed 
engines of the type employed on the Me-109G, this formidable specimen 
top speed about 300 mph—has no place to go these days. 
tryside, the Mediterranean, the Bay of Biscay. It carried its bomb load 
internally It toted 20-mm. cannon in the tail mounting, as well as a 


neither be produced in adequate numbers nor manned by properly trained 
this fateful year are of interest. A condensed survey 
PLANES less the best that they have developed for offensive 
Consider the He-177, a huge, long-range, over- 

of two coupled DB-605 12-cylinder inverted-vee in-line liquid-cooled 
\t the dawn of its career, the He-177 roamed over the British coun- 
number of smaller-caliber guns in dorsal, lateral, and ventral spots. 


Them was the days! 
* * * 

Derived from this heavy bomber is the He-274, a four-engined trans- 
port optimistically slated for transatlantic service. Orders have been 
Ernst Heinkel Works in the north of France. The 
A slight hitch seems to be 


placed with the 
prototype was to be flown in August, 1944. 
due to the Allied invasion of France. 

It was originally intended to arrange the He-274’s four 2,000-hp. 
BMW-802 18-cylinder twin-row radials individually in the wing leading 
edge, each powerplant driving a propeller. The latest design groups 
them in pairs, resembling the He-177 arrangement and driving contra- 
rotating props. This drive is effected by twin gears developed by the 
S. N. C. A. du Centre; it was initially designed for use in the Hispano- 
Suiza 12Y liquid-cooled engine. 

7 * * 

Four variations of the six-engined Messerschmitt Me-323 were known 
as early as last winter. Some are flying with three-blade variable- 
pitch propellers, others with two-blade propellers of the wide-chord 
These types have been subdivided into armed and 
unarmed transports. The latter are probably confined to freight and 
passenger service within the Reich and satellite countries. 

The Me-323 span has been given as 55 meters and internal capacity 
as 100 cubic meters. The maximum number of troops this model can 
Other cargoes have included fuel, oil, stores, water, heavy 
motor- 


paddle-blade kind 


carry is 130 
and light artillery, trucks, tractors, stretcher patients, horses, 
cycles, light caterpillar-track vehicles. 

* * * 

Speaking of six engines, the BV-222 Viking flying boat has them too. 
Two versions are in production, one powered with BMW-323, 985 hp. 
air-cooled radials with two-speed superchargers and direct fuel injection, 
the other with Junkers-207 diesels. 

The BV-222 armament consists of “numerous cannons and machine 
guns”. Its span is 151 ft., length 121 ft. 4 in., height 18 ft. 4 in. The 
wings have a wide center section, outer panels tapering slightly to 
broad somewhat rounded tips. There are a single fin and a rudder with 
a broad rounded apex. The tailplane, which tapers mostly on the leading 
edge and has small square tips, is mounted a short distance up the fin. 

A spacious cockpit, navigator’s bridge, and engine control room are 
in the upper part of the hull. The lower deck accommodates 100 fully 
armed men or a similar weight of freight. 

* * * 

Another new type is the twin-engined Arado Ar-240, a reconnaissance 
fighter-bomber with a short nose, long engine nacelles, and a charac- 
teristic finning at the end of the fuselage. Then there is the Siebel 
Si-204, a transport and advanced trainer, on which production fell so 
far behind that the Nazis nad to farm it out to uncertain French in- 
dustrial plants. 

Other aircraft types have shown up. None has proven to be the 
secret weapon for saving the day at the eleventh hour. “Too little and 


too late” is an up-to-the-minute epitaph for the Luftwaffe. 
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operating), and AAF confidence has 
been strengthened by tremendous 
successes in Europe. 


Allied Blitz in Making 


The European invasion, as had been 
expected, was keyed to air power. 
More than 11,000 Allied airplanes op- 
erated over France on June 6 when 
the first landings were effected. One 
thousand air transports, many tow- 
ing glider trains, effectively landed 
over 200,000 U. S. and British air 
borne troops behind the lines. Fighter- 
bombers, attack bombers, medium 
bombers and heavies supported the 
land armies by strafing and bombing 
enemy personnel, materiel and com- 
munications at, near and beyond the 
lines, while strategic air units con- 
tinued operating inside Germany. 
Communiques did not clearly trace the 
day-to-day attrition against the Ger- 
man Air Force, but from dawn on 
June 6 until noon on June 8—in a 
53%-hour period—a total of 176 en- 
emy airplanes had been shot down at 
a loss of 289 Allied planes. The ratio 
was as expected, but the amount of 
losses was far below anticipation. 

The German Air Force did not op- 
pose the invasion’s early stages except 
for fitful showings. Allied air dom- 
ination on D Day was 200 to 1—in 
other words, only about 60 German 
planes attacked that day, and over 
90 per cent of them were shot down. 
At best Goering could have put up 
only about 1,500 against the Allied 
fleets of thousands, and finis would 
have been written then and there to 
35 to 50 per cent of the Luftwaffe’s 
effective strength. Lt. Gen. Barney 
Giles, deputy commander of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces, commented: “If the 
Germans could have had our Air Force 
for only one day and had used it 
against the invasion, there could have 
been no landings. Eight thousand 
bombers and fighters employed against 
the landings would have stopped the 
invasion.” 

General Giles didn’t say so, but he 
knew Germany didn’t possess even 
one-fourth that number to use against 
the invasion. He knew, as General 
Arnold and his entire staff knew, that 
strategic air power, as chronicled in 
these columns, had destroyed the 
Luftwaffe’s means effectively to re- 
sist months before the invasion—that 
what little German air strength re- 
mained would be hoarded to play 
against possible landings elsewhere 
from Norway to Greece, that such 
German strategy would end up in 
battlefield aviation tactics in which 
the Lutfwaffe’s remnants would be 
ground to wreckage just as effective- 
ly as if it had been committed on 
D Day. That will be the inevitable 
pattern, for with such air domination 
the Allied armies can not do less than 
stage a ground blitz with speed and 
force surpassing the 1940 version 
mounted by Germany in the Low 
Countries and France before Dunkirk. 

* * * 
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A gigantic 16-bladed fan, 24 feet in 
diame ter, funne ls the alr into the “throat” 
of the test section. Power from a rated 
15, horsepower synchronous electric 
motor is transmitted to the fan through 


the largest magnetic clutch ever built. 


But speed is only one of the features 
that make this huge Structure an ex 
ceptional contribution to the advance 


ment of aeronautical science. 


Boeing-designed balances of extraor 
dinary accuracy measure the airplane 
The forces of lift, 


drag, yaw, pitch and roll at any given 


model's performance 


air speed are registered on instruments 
that record variations from fractional 


ounces to 1 pounds. 


Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


The tunnel provides greater accessi- 
bility, utility and ease ol ope ration than 
has ever before been possible. Instanta 
neous automatic recording of all data in 
numerical form permits immediate com- 
putation and analy SIS. 


[he Boeing wind tunnel is now ready 
to help speed the day of Victory. When 
the war is won, it will mean much to 


increased comyort, speed, safety and 


economy in air transportation. As in the 


past, Boeing leadership in design, engi- 
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East Coast Aircraft Companies Hire 15,000 
Veterans of World War Il; Experiences Cited 


Approximately 15,000 veterans of World in each plant has been given responsibility for 
War II have already been hired or rehired by the employment and general welfare of vet 
member companies of the East Coast Air erans. 
craft War Production Council, and veterans EASTERN AIRCRAFT GENERAL MO. 
mn the whole have adjusted “very well and TORS: Developed system of classifying jobs 
are doing productive jobs,” according to a for veterans according to physical standards, 
report issued by the Council on June 25 making possible rapid check-off of applicants 

Each of the companies has taken special against available jobs. Company makes un 
steps, including job training, for handling usual statement that returned veterans are 
veteran employment There are still many generally in “better shape physically than 
problems to be solved. For example, changing ordinary civilian applicants,” and another 
production requirements, which may retard that “veterans seem less likely to leave their 


en ployment recut the employment level. will jobs than civilians” 7 per cent turnover 


iffect job availability for veterans Also it among civilian workers compares with 6 per 


nat the veteran 


is Clear to the companies ¢t cent for veterans. 


ho needs ob st be able to rfo 
— a. _— _ Pe _ FAIRCHILD: Ranger Aircraft Engines Di 


the duties involved Physical handicaps re 





: vision feels employment of veterans of World 
juire special treatment, and psychiatric dith 


Materiel Command culties require special attention 


War II has had a beneficial effect on morale 


of working force, and has addressed com 








* @¢°¢ How the seven member companies ire . 4 
reates ivision fo ’ , ' ! , munications to veterans’ hospitals and veter 
indling the matter is shown in the follow : 
H di T . * ; ans’ organizations, as well as to Selective 
an “4 erminations ing excerpts trom the report 
' ’ . Service, requesting it be advised ot veterans 
BELI All personnel employes oriented in 
1 “R D , and , available for employment No undue em 
ways and means of assist ne veterans to ad | | 
\ \ | ina na . : phasis is placed on interviews and physical 
just themselves to jobs A small staff on a 
( nmand has b , eXaminations of veterans 
’ M full time basis does veteran reen ploy ment 
I B y ¢ , her r 
, — : work und the firm conducts a job survey GLENN I MARTIN When a veteran 
( \ Aawlines, chet t a of . » } | wl 
i : , classify jobs according to abilities and applies, he is given the usual physical exam 
) primary aim 1s Licabilicies und assigned to a job for which he is found 
fective handlin ~ange . h > , I 
\ ‘ CHANCE-VOUGHT Practically 100 per suited The Personnel Department has a 
CKS ind a t > tl ter } t 
A cent of all veterans applying have been em special staff assigned to veterans to see their 
t rit , . . h ] 
as a ployed, about four out of five doing shop special problems handled properly 
AAI nent new 
work REPUBLIC Over 700 veterans employed 
. a CURTISS-WRIGHT By early summer, to date, many coming through Red Cross, 
i arisit t I 1 ’ 
the Airplane Division had hired 400 ex Selective Service, Veterans Administration 
yast by tl ' . 
rl. service men in its four plants, 25 per cent and Army and Navy Relief Societies. Some 
[ I I 
Vivisior ft : , , 
' being former employes Readjustment to found readjustment difficult, but transfers and 
( AA crat 
. conditions is eased as much as special attention in many cases solved the 
For this purpose, one carefully problem. A number of ex-pilots are employed 
chosen member of the personnel department on the flight operations staff 
Drops to 8,049 But nc., which Bendix started in 1943 to de way to the production of heavy bombers of 
B-29 Work Expands vel p original principles of his wn inven Consolidated Vultee design 
r ‘ ' , tion, is not afthliated with Bendix Aviation The Douglas cutback at Santa Monica calls 
i t i mi tary ircratt 
es Corp. Bendix is president, and other officers for A-20 output to be reduced gradually until 
g ‘ ’ whi wa 
i Mi = r i and associates are Claire L. Barnes, founder September, when C-54 production will be 
via u € uptrene ‘ , 
f Houdaille-Hershey Corp., and Martin Jen greatly increased there. Bell’s Buffalo plant is 
; t inued with on 
' ' en, vice president; James W. Garside, presi narrowing P-63 Kingcobra) production to 
al dent tf Langley Aviation Corp treasurer; satisfy present needs 
t cduies 
WPR I Chsleteen Chast | Charles I MacDonald, attorney, secretary; 


Frederick K Barbour, president t Linen 


; . I oso 000 for lune. Thread Co.; John A. Clements, public re Navy Cancels Contract 
f May’s record tions counsel; Hector J. Dowd, president of gr Budd Conestogas 


fi She « tee Certain-Teed Products Corp.; Laurence D 
‘ , : plane and pr Ely president of Reeves Sound Laboratories, Latest cutback along the aircraft production 
‘ : iuenced by 1 Inc.; Lloyd Maxwell, first vice president of front struck the E. G. Budd Manufacturing 
monies 4 ‘ Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc.; Robert ] Company of Philadelphia last month when the 
, ler cious hecau Newhouse, president of Newhouse & Sayre; Navy cancelled its contract for approximately 
1 . sin parts Wilsor und Edmund W. Ross, president of C. P. A 775 stainless steel, twin-engined Conestoga 
1g was only temporary Company cargo planes, leaving Budd only twenty-five 
* alarming and yf the original order of 800. Previously the 
, lang f it continued. whic Army cancelled its order for 600 Conestogas 
Ma \ tag did not LuUs¢ 


Wilson Says No More 
Cutbacks for 1944; Harding Directs Surplus 
Vincent Bendix Founds B-24 Rumor Denied Aviation Disposition 

New 'Copter Firm to Che only cutbacks in aircraft contemplated Lt. Col. William B. Harding has been 


v¢ Surplus War Property 


Build Three New Models for 1944 already have been announced—thos named director of t 
it Brewster, Douglas and Bell.” So stated Administration’s Aviation Division Harding 
Forma f Bendix Helicopter, Inc., by Charles E. Wilson, WPB Executive Vice Chait formerly was vice president of Defense Sup- 
\ t Bendix, » resigned two years agi man last mont! At the same time he denied plies Corporation and directed the program 
f ‘ f Bendix Aviation reports from Willow Run that Douglas at of eliminating Axis control of Latin Amer- 
( p i ' New York last Tulsa, North American at Dallas and Con ican airlines He was a member of the 
" vy firm revealed plans for solidated Vultee at Fort Worth will replace Interdepartmental Cargo Plane Committee of 
Ww otyy ef rotary wing craft B-24 production with B-29 work, and ex the WPB, director of the Division of Trans- 
‘ j wit a cruising plained that the Tulsa plant eventually will portation and Aviation of the Office of Co 
f a «ten-passenger nake Douglas light bombers instead of B-24’s, ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
ated 1 (3) a 1,20 p that North American will continue indefinite since entering the Army has been attached 
wenty passengers ly making B-24’s at Dallas and that Fort to Washington headquarters of the Air Trans 

I wf " r to Helicopters Worth’s B-24 program will eventually give port Command 
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$13,171,889,000 in 
Aircraft Contracts 
for South, Mid-America 


Sixteen states in the South and Mid-America 


eceived U. S. contracts for aircraft manu- 
facture totalling $13,171,889,000 during the 
period June, 1940, through April, 1944, ac- 
ywding to a War Production Board summary 
eleased recently 

Distribution of aircraft contracts by states 
cludes the following 

Alabama $37,337,000, Florida $3,093,000, 

rgia $417,982,000, Illinois $2,622 
Kansas $2.471.351.000, Kentucky $336,.192.- 
0, Louisiana $147.388.000. Mississippi $5,- 
19,000, Missouri $542,716,000, Maryland 
$1,945,210,000, Nebraska $528,938,000, North 


926,000, 


Carolina $49,989,000, Oklahoma $1,342,742, 

Tennessee $690,211,000, Texas $2,028, 
70,000 and Virginia $3,625,000; total for 
xteen states, $13,171,889,000 


Republic Gets Large 
Order for Fighters 


Additional contracts totalling $154,639,000 


P-47 Thunderbolt fighter-bombers have 
eceived by Republic Aviation Corp 
They bring Republic’s unfilled orders for 
P-47’s to over $583,000,000 The company 
; ' 13>. 4 
VS it is now rated as the world irgest pro 
ir hg planes 


Nash Tops 100,000 Props 


More tha 000 Hamilton Standard 
blade propellers have been manufactured 

1 mass production basis by the Nash- 
Corporation These propellers are 


used to supply twenty-five different Allied 
combat aircraft. 

Recently the company announced contracts 
calling for the production of four-blade pro- 
pellers and the new R-2800-C Pratt & Whit- 


ney two-stage supercharged engines 


Kansas Firm Lists 
Surplus Aircraft Materials 


Acting as a brokerage for companies with 
excess inventories due to modification or 
other changes of product, the new firm of 
Material Distributors, Inc., of Wichita, is 
now listing over 300 war contractors as a 
source of supply. Primarily formed to clear 
surplus stocks for Beech Aircraft Corp., the 
new company proved so successful they in 
corporated as a brokerage for other firms need- 
ing this type of service. Through Material 
Distributors war contractors can find materials 
which are often scarce in the open market 
and manufacturers can sell their excess in- 
ventories 


I W Noble, originator 


| 
president general manager of the new firm, 


of the idea and 
said their purpose was: “aiding contractors to 
meet their critical shortages or normal produc 
tion needs from the existing surplus of other 
contractors.” Noble is 
of Beech Aircraft 


conservation director 


Aircraft Cutbacks to 
Free Automotive Lines 


The War Production Board has under ad 
sement the possibility of building some 
ght commercial trucks in 1945, if the effect 


f the aircraft cutbacks on the automotive 


industry will permit it without interfering 
with the production of medium and heavy 
trucks. 

The Piston Ring Manufacturers Industry 
Committee is considering the status of casting 
and machine capacity for automotive type 
pistons, in the light of cutbacks in the air- 
craft program. 


Aviation Mart Opens 
For Surplus Sales 


The sale of surplus materials and equip 
ment no longer needed by the aviation in 
dustry, because of design and specification 
changes, will be the first objective of the 
newly opened American Aviation Mart in 
Chicago at 666 Lake Shore Drive 

The first company to lease space in the 
Aviation Mart was the Curtiss-Wright Cor 
poration. Samples from the different items 
to be sold will be kept on display at the 
Mart, and will be shipped to warehouses els« 
where All sales will be subject to approval 
by government agencies such as the War 
Production Board, as well as the Army and 


the Navy 


Aeroprops for P-63 


Acroproducts Division of General Motor 
nas announced that its production during the 
remainder of 1944 will be devoted to three 
four and six-bladed propellers, the latter of 
dual rotation design. It recently delivered its 
10,000th hollow-steel propeller, and revealed 
ts four-bladed Aeroprop is being installed on 


of the new Bell P-63 fighters and that 


‘ 
all 
had received a new contract to supply f 
bladed, automatic, constant - speed propellers 
for the P-51 Mustang. 











yale awkward drilling easy 


Here’s a real “expediter” for aircraft construction. The handy 
design of the Terry Attachment No. 70, with 45° angle of the 
drill shaft, enables the operator to speed up drilling in difficult 
spots. Operation of this popular Terry Tool is smooth, quiet. 
Positive, comfortable grip; fully guarded. Heavy-duty body is 
made of bearing bronze, with renewable bronze spindle bearing. 
Gears are heat treated alloy steel, accurately machined. All 
parts are standardized, moking replacements easy. New cata- 
log on Terry Tools on request. In writing, please use company 


letterhead and indicate your title. 


GEORGE A. TERRY CO. 


350-356 So. Elmwood Ave. 
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WITTEK 
AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
LOCKHEED P-38 LIGHTNING 





Since the beginning of modern 
aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation’s 
leading military aircraft and 


engine builders. 
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MYRON B. GOR 


president and 


n the West Coast 
DON has 


general 


resigned as Vice 
manager ot W right Aeronautical 
successor 1s G M WI 


Curtiss 


Corporation and 
LIAMS senior Vice 
W right Corporation 


président ot 
PAUL E. FRANTZ 
yf Adel Pre 


new pera manager 
cision Products Corp He formerly was wit! 
Lucien I. Yeomans, Inc., of Chicag 
GUS LEAZAR, formerly ft the Satety Bu 
su of the Civil Aeronautics Board, has beer 
jad and Vv president of Sou 
: A S ice, In und will devote ful 
t fixed ba ind teed url 
“Ta 


FLOYD O JOHNSON formerly _ sales 


ina t Company is Deen ap 
1a pa t \ it \ 2 
| 4 " irg t al : rw’ 
? aircraft ma facturer ag associated 
lustries | EARI STEINHAUER 
i tant manager f Washinetor Nat 
\ [™ } ef gove er : < t 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., at 
Hagerstowr Md IOHN W FRIED 
LANDER the ew president t Aeronca 
\ raft Cort icceedir brother, CARI 
A ’ preside REID 
BOGERT pr ct engineer the build 
Dd is Aircraft’s new BTID mber t 
ed i t for ¢t Navy at I SYeguNnd 
GENE SCROGGII nationally know: lu 
: 7 us f i 
1 t Rya \ : 
x ected i ik Rya 
| I Ac 1u 
| NELSON KELLY vetera { : a 
, is been appointed executi 
‘ f ¢t Fit Lock-Nut ¢ 
( N Ja B presid 


Curtiss Survey Expects 
Only 158 Planes on 
U. S. World Routes in '50 


\ ry complete and conservative report 
lea NG wit postwar domestic and interna 
i passenger mail und care trafh< p 
ils as been publ shed by Curtiss-W rig 
ur D 
( ntaining many charts, graphs, and figures 
ind wit! an ply explained basis tor estimates, 
nany conclusions are drawn Among them 
158 planes of all sizes will handle the 1950 
volume of U. S. international trafic; domestic 


will be 35 to 50 cents per 


mile in first y ir after war and may drop 


25 « by 195 domestic passenger rates 
: 3 cents per mile by 1950, and doubling 
f domesti 1 routes by the same year In 
st cases a 30 per cent air-generated boom 


has been predicted 


Economies of Produce 
Shipping by Air Studied 


Selected vine-ripened tomatoes at two cents 
1 pound above normal charges in Detroit, and 
ine-ripened strawberries at a nickel a quart 
premium flown to the North from Texas and 
Miami in the winter are predictions of Dr 


R. W. Hoecker of the Marketing and Re 








WANTED 


Patentable ideas and inventions per- 
taining to aviation. Do not reveal 
unless properly witnessed. Will buy 
outright or arrange royalty. 


F. W. BERT WHEELER 
3741 Sunset Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 











search Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 
Edward § 


Evans, the facts and figures are based upon 


In a survey sponsored by Col 


DC-3 operation gross loaded to 28,000 Ibs 
for exclusive cargo service Ton-mile costs 
for such an operation would vary between 
nine and eleven cents 

Copies of this report on The Postwar 
Possibilities of Air Transportation of Fresh 
Strawberries and Tomatoes” are available fron 


Evans Products Company, Detroit, Mic! 


Feeders Adopt Policies, 
Elect Officers, Directors 


The newly-formed Feeder Airlines Associa 


tion, at a meeting last mont Washington 
D. C., pledged its efforts to t encouragement 
t comprehensive feeder netw rk is integra 
part of the | S. transport system offering 
maximum a ix 1umber of 
pe ple, 1 en iz t via 
idvancemer n ¢ t na al defens 
is well a publ 

Elected as ofhcers w Ha R. String 
All American Aviation, | i Wi 
lia R Kent, Southair Inc vice presiden 
Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr Hawthorn Air 
ways, treasurer: Bowman R. Ort Orto Avia 

“a p ecretary D : Nick 


Bez, West Coast Airline Les Bowman, ( 

solidated Airlines, Inc Mrs. Richard C. du 
Pont, All American Aviat » Inc.s ¢ Her 
bert ¢ Fox, Southern Aviat Corp.; Ray 


Hylan, Hylan Flying Service; E. Cody Laird 
Southeastern Air Express, Inc.; James G. Ray, 
Southwest Airways Co.; Eugene R. Scroggie 


Ryan Scl ronautics; Phillip C. Wag 
ner, Parks Air Coll Harry S. White, Coast 
Aviation Cory I P. Wult, | Automat 
Air Mail, In 









MANUFACTURERS 
OF SHEET METAL AND 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 








ALUMINUM 
TANKS 


CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE AND PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 


B-H AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 
LONG ISLAND: CITY 1, N.Y. 
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A STRONGER FACTOR in TODAY’S NEW 
COMPLETE CIRCUIT PROTECTION 





EXTRACTOR POSTS 


WITH WELDED ANTI-VIBRATION SIDE TERMINALS 


Extractor Post No. 341001 
(Tool-operated type), 
for 3 AG Fuses. Welded 
side terminals. Knob and 
body black bakelite. Posi- 
tive fuse grip. Full visual 
shock-proof inspection. 
Spring-activated cup. 
Specially designed grip 
prevents fuse from drop- 
ping out 





No. 342001 (Finger- 
operated type) 
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NOW UNDERWRITERS’ APPROVED 


Resistance to extremes of shock, vibration and temperatures 
is provided by Littelfuse Extractor Posts with electrically 
welded side terminals. By Littelfuse process, terminals are 
made integral with inside metal shell. Maximum conductivity 
is insured. Other Littelfuse improvements for dependability, 
durability, and convenience make these extractor posts out- 


standing examples of Littelfuse complete circuit protection. 


SEND for B/P and ENGINEERING DATA. Ask for Samples 


Littelfuse will be glad to counsel with you on safeguarding 
new equipment, or irreplaceable present equipment. Fuses, 
Fuse Clips, Fuse Panels, Circuit Breakers, Thermocouples, 


Fine Wire Products, Indicators, etc. 


LITTELFUSE INCORPORATED 


4757 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
200 Ong Street, El Monte, California 
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is our 
business 


MSTRUMENT S INCORPORATED 
Ltkz ; 


725 Snider Plaza Dallas Texas 











PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


° Fittings 
* Special Bolts 
° A & N Standards 


If you want precision — call us! 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELL 
ALBERT STRANGI 
Owners 


2122-24 Jackson St Dallas, Texas 











CASTERS FOR EVERY 


PURPOSE 


from 2” to 10”, 
with capacities 
ranging from 75 
to 1,500 pounds 


per caster. 





Write for ¢ ym pl te Caster 
Cala No. D-275-R 
DILLON SCALE CoO., INC. 


2932 MAIN, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











7 
O | 
Lie 
TER COIL SPRING 


MFG. CO. 


All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 


: 7 


2932 Commerce, Dallas, Texas 
7100 Avalon, Los Angeles 








Interchangeable Control 
ae y ~ - 
peed Repa 

Lay-ups for repairs of combat planes have 
been sharply reduced because of aircraft con- 
trol mechanisms that are so built that they 
are completely interchangeable on the battle 
front, according to Richard M. Mock, vice 
president of Lear, Inc., before a meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers at Day 
ton, Ohio, last month 

Mr. Mock said that standardization of the 
component parts of the aircraft actuators per 
mits a great many variations in the basic 
He added 
that no additional tooling or special work is 
Nearly 


all planes are equipped with electro mechanical 


control device for different aircraft 
demanded with the standardization 


controls 


Convair Moves Into 
Fort Worth Addition 


Approximately 95 per cent of the clear 
span addition to the experimental building 
at the Fort Worth division of Consolidated 
Vultee Corporation has been completed, and 
is being occupied Cost of construction of the 
addition, which is sixty feet high, housing the 


nation’s largest aircraft scales, was $1,225,000. 


Texokana Supply Centers 
in Dallas 


The Texokana Supply Company has estab- 
lished main offices in Dallas as the most con 
venient location from which to contact the 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, 

Lindman, president, 


aviation industry in 
Kansas and Texas. P. ¢ 
company leading 


said the new represents 


manufacturers of aircraft hardware; bolts, 


screws, structural rolled sections, turn 


buckles and Aero-Seal hose clamps. Lindman 
was formerly sales manager for Aero-Seal, in 


Roc kford, Illinois. 


Sponson Fuel Tanks 
Increase Range 60% 


Increased range of the PBM-3 Mariner by 
60 per cent is accomplished by the develop- 
ment of a new droppable sponson fuel tank 
It is adaptable to all types of flying boats 

This mew Martin device enables a longer 
range and greater loads than ever before pos 
sible, and still get off of the water. Attached 
externally near the main step, it adds to the 


planing area 


New Simmonds Booklet 


A booket issued by Simmonds Aerocessories, 
Inc., illustrates the development of a group 
of advanced aircraft products such as the 


automatic engine control, the precision push- 
pull control, hydraulic fuse and the chro- 


nometric radiosonde. New postwar products 


are being developed in the automotive acces- 
sories and household appliance fields. The 
company operates plants in California, Ver- 
mont and New York and customer service 
offices in Canada and the mid-West. 


Luscombe Stock Returned 


Seventy-four thousand shares of capital 
stock of the Luscombe Airplane Corporation, 
worth about $600,000, have been returned to 
Leopold H. P. Klotz, of Trenton and New 
York City by the U. S. Alien Property 
Custodian. Control of the property was 
taken in April, 1942. The case was reopened 
after Klotz filed a claim, and it was found 
that he was a citizen of Liechtenstein and a 
resident of the United States in 1939. It 
was also found that funds were owned by 
him individually, and the funds were not 


owned by or held on behalf of any enemy 


Convair Engineers Meet 


Industrial engineers from ten manufactur 
ing divisions and Consairway met last month 
at Consolidated Vultee’s division in Ft. Worth. 
Talks were made by Chief Engineer R. B 
Parkhurst of San Diego, and his assistants, 
J. D. Towne and C. R. Dockstader. Chief 
industrial engineers who appeared on the pro- 
gram and their locations are Comdr. R. G. 
Mayer, Fort Worth; D. J. Clow, Fort Worth: 
J. M. Druliner, San Diego; J. Considine, 
Louisville; N. F. Metcalf, Allentown, Pa.; 
Cc. E. White, New Orleans; R. C. Rollins, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; B. A. Erickson, Tucson; 
E. E. Hartzler, Miami; R. R. Dietrich, Wayne, 
Mich.; and J. R. Enright, Consairways Fair 
field, Calif. 


Use of Off-Tolerance Items 


In order to speed up the somewhat cum- 
bersome system for handling of slightly off- 
tolerance items, the Air Materiel 
Command has announced a “Materials Review 


Forces’ 


Limits” system to speed acceptance and use 
of parts and supplies that do not meet tol- 
erance limits, but are serviceable and do not 
adversely affect safety, performance, dura- 
bility, weight, or interchangeability. These 
limits will be in published form for each kind 
of article, and judgment of certain con- 
tractor’s inspectors within these limits will be 


accepted. 








SPEED AND 


L048 ECONOMY 

We Are Making 
Dies for Many ef 
the Leading Air- 


plane Plants. 
For Cutting Everything — Even Wood 


J. A. Richards Co: funn 














SUPPLIES FOR YOUR AIRPLANE... 
Priorities assistance and necessary forms are at your serice — here 












































THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD 
Dallas, Texas 





WICHITA, KANSAS 


Oklahoma City (523 So. Robinson), Okla. 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kans. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 































































































































1cces- who have been inducted or called to active Three Hundred from 
The duty in non-flying AAF capacities, and (3) rte St te Atte d 
Ver- former civilian contract and CAA-WTS in- I ou en ares n 
> 
rvice structors called to active duty or inducted Airport Conference 
’ eo Se . 
in branches other than the AAF within the . "i 
he first annual short course and conference 
U. S. Ten screening boards began immediately 
: i fliel rer on Airport Management and Planning, spons 
giving personal interviews and flight checks ed iciasie by cl A. & M. Coll 67 
ored \« ’ ’ 1 A. & M. Ollege oO exas 
tu the civilians. Official letters which went ps, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Admin i 
ipital to over 10,000 airmen were answered by 6,000 4 c Ad lnmistration 
ition within a few weeks, and replies by the hun- Fourth Region, was held June 14, 15 and 16 | 
, : ' . , on the Texas A. M. College Campus at Colleg | 
ey dreds were being received daily from instruc , H ‘d Ww i B | % “4 M a 
; tation. owar . Barlow, A. & . Des 
New tors desiring to go into uniform as AAF stu re Dean 
lid of Engineering, and S. E. Travis, CAA Super 
erty dents in aviation cadet, glider, air transport, . fA I h R 
isor oO Airports, ourth egion, were co 
was gunnery and technical training x“ hools. . 
y chairmen of the eyent. Over 300 people from 
rene 
ae fourteen states attended, reflecting the national 
DUNC . " 
S th t k 39 scope of the conference as well as the growing 
nc a . 
; ournwes As s interest in airport development 
t *,* . % 
. Additional Feeder Routes Chairmen of the seven general sessions were 
dV : 7 
J. Kirk Baldwin, CAA, Washington; Douglas 
10t . " f . > . z 
A ‘ 24 t In an amended application before the Civil O. Langstaff, Director of Aviation, City of 
y | CAA Will D a” a a . . 
| irec Aeronautics Board Southwest Airways ex New Orleans; C. F. Aurand, City Manager, 
J e . . . , ede > . . 
Aviation Gas Rationing panded its plans for feeder line service by Oklahoma City; L. A. Henry, Director of 
adding thirty-nine routes in Texas and Okla- State Planning, Little Rock, Arkansas: C. | 
At the request of the OPA, the Civil Aero homa. A total of 317 cities and towns are Willis, Jr., CAA, Fort Worth; W. W. Morgan, 
tur itics Administration has agreed to assume involved in the application. Braniff Airways, Oklahoma City; and Howard 
onth j ponsibility for rationing aviation gasolin Eleven routes would originate in the Dallas- Barlow, A. & M. College. Subject matter of 
rth tended for civilian use. Plans are now be Fort Worth area, seven out of Houston, six the papers delivered by their authors covered 
B eg formulated and methods for allotment are from Oklahoma City, five from San Antonio, the entire realm of current airport problems 
Ants, } g studied. The CAA promises an accurate two each from Amarillo and Tulsa, and one from those of management and finance, to ex 
hief ck of all gasoline used to prevent its diver from Corpus Christi. Five shorter routes pansion, technical requirements and mainte 
pro tor purposes other than aviation and to would connect one or more of the main nance. They will be covered at length in the 
G inate the use of gasoline in non-essential routes August issue of SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 
rth; g activities No date has been set for A ten to twelve-passenger twin-engined 
line, 1e machinery in motion plane has been designed for the operation. 


Pa.; ; Aerial pick-up would be rendered at points CAB Lists 60,000 Miles | 


lins, without landing facilities. Passenger rates of New “Desirable” 
son ; nas WASP would average five cents a mile 
yne, Arnold E d Figuring that several million dollars would International Routes for 


ar Recruiting, Training be required to finance the operations, the U. Ss. Air Carriers 


As a result of the defeat in the House on operator said such financing plus a personnel 1 ‘ 
reset ‘ } Lil 4 * ‘ c Be 
entative plan or a 75 pe : Xpa ‘ 
1 of the Costello Bill to expand the of 2,000 persons including 400 pilots is al ' e plans fc I . per cent expansion 
i OF tne ee ’ ot + * ae »ymmercia i perations tl 
Women’s Air Service Pilot training program, ready available to Southwest Airways —— . =r operations im tn 
: € : international field after the war were revealed 


Arnold on June 26 announced 
visage ee last month by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
= nediate termination of all recruiting and 


off - ining of rdditional W ASP’s and said train Col. T. L. Thurlow Killed wnen Chsiemen - Welch Pogue meee sane i 


foreign routes which the CAB “has tenta 





riel >” > > | 
aes d got ag pantie posed pom Moor Col. Thomas L. Thurlow, one of the world’s tively concluded would be desirable for post- 
use ere are now 721 WASP’s, he added, and the leading authorities on navigation and chief of at operation by United States air carriers 
rol- tal will be swelled to 1,019 by December the Instrument and Navigation Branch of Pogue traced about 60,000 miles of new 
mot n the present training is completed. Theit the Equipment Laboratory of the AAF Materiel routes which, if added to the 80,000 miles 
fa ai fot a AAF will be continued “for Command, was killed in the crash of an ot neoagn coun now operated, would bring 
_— be present,” Gen Arnold said. Army twin-engined transport at Dallas June the U. S. services to a total of 140,000 miles 
ind Prior to the House vote, the Army Air 18. The thirty-six-year-old expert, navigator Simultaneously he said applications for au- 
/_ rces Training Command in Fort Worth had on Howard Hughes round-the-world flight in thority to operate international services will 
be unced a broad new program to screen 1938, developed many navigational devices be brought to hearing and final decision as 
on-military civilian male pilot talent for and aids which are enabling U. S. pilots to speedily as circumstances of the war permit, 
sossible utilization by the AAF. The three- fly quickly and safely to remote areas of the stressing the point that the Board, unable to 
oa ld goal of the program is to reclaim for world. He wrote the Air Corps manual on wait longer for clarification of national policy 
an \AF uses (1) instructors whose AAF em- celestial navigation and influenced the Air regarding foreign air services, will have to 
yment ended with reduction of civilian Almanac which recently replaced _it. At proceed under present law if it is to be 
ntract flying schools and also instructors Wright Field the Army stated Col. Thurlow ready with approved air routes when peace 
1 ed by termination of the CAA-WTS proj- had “brought navigation out of the Dark Ages arrives. as 
" 2) former civilian contract instructors and pushed it ahead 600 years.” Over 100 applications for foreign opera- 
- 
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tions have been made to the Board, but tl 
CAB emphasized it prepared its tentatiy 
route plans with no idea of designating an 
particular carrier to operate any particula 
route. Observers saw in the action evidenc 
of impending quick and decisive action b 
the Board to clear the way for the long 
expected upsurge in Carrier expansion 
Routes Listed 

In listing the following tentatively proposec 
routes, the Board said it omitted service 
from the U. S. and Alaska terminating iv 
contiguous countries of Canada and Mexico 
nor did it include a description of the service 
furthering the war effort under temporary 


certificates: 
I. New York—a point in Newfoundland 





or Labrador a point in Eire 
London Berlin Praguc Vienna 
Istanbul Cairo 
Il. New York—a point in Newfoundland 
Ss ee or Labrador a point in Eire 
Paris a point in Switzerland 
Rome Athens Cairo Basra 


Karachi Calcutta. 

Ill. New York points in Newfoundland 
or Labrador, Greenland and Iceland 
Oslo Stockholm Helsinki 

7 Moscow Teheran 


Leningrad 
Basra 





by IV. New York Bermuda Azores 
i , ' ; Lisbon: (a) Lisbon Madrid Mar- 
( H ARLES \. ZW ENG seilles--Rome, (b) Lisbon Algiers 
, p Tunis Tripoli Cairo, (ic) Lis- 
Member, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, Author of Radio and bon London 
: 2.2 V. New York San Juan Trinidad 
Instrument Flying, ete. Paramaribo Jelem Natal: (a) 
Natal Dakar Casablanca Tan- 
- . = gier Madrid Paris, (b) Natal 
r} new First Edition by the well known author, is the book Dakar Morrovia Lagos or Ac- 
that tha ; +3 am , : cra Brazzaville Johannesburg 
nat the a ition world has been demanding and the author has been Capetown. As alternate on express 
promising a new En y¢ lopaedic AVIATION DICTIONARY trips, the route would be via Natal 
' . = . Ascencion Island Lagos Accra 
ristling with thousands of pertinent aviation words, and terms de- or Pointe Noir 
fined and explained; the keenest working tool in your aviation library VI. San Francisco Los Angeles — Hon- 
; = . : olulu Canton Island Suva 
a necessary authority fon the airman, instructor, executive and Noumea: (a) Noumea Auckland 
aviatio1 tudent (b) Noumea Sydney. 
, P a9 VII. San Francisco Honolulu Mid- 
P ' . . way Wake: (1) Wake Tokyo 
Agair he men and women of America will be indebted to Charles Shanghai, (2) Wake Guam Ma 
\. Zweng for this, his latest contributi t —_ rg _ . > awte nila: (a) Manila Macao Hone 
el | ( ' yu on oO the advancement of avia eee dee Guten. Gok tien Tat 
tior Che publishers promise that ZWENG AVIATION DICTIONARY akan Singapore Batavia 

‘ 1} ntrio ‘ inf . ’ . VIII. Chicago St Paul-Minneapolis 

Will be a guing as it is informative. For instance can you define: yy ew and Seattk Alaska (a) 
Alaska one or more intermediat« 
Sinking rate Librascope points in Siberia Vladivostok 
G on Girl Ionosphere Mukden Shanghai HongKong (or 
’ canto ano Calcutta, (b) / 
oweep Landing run antes) Hanoi —e ) A 
\ ;: leg from Mukden to Peiping and 
Q. D I. approach Geocentric altitude Chungking, (c) Alaska Unalaska 
Danger bearing oa Kiska Paramushiru Tokyo 
Coriolis acceleration Isentropic chart Shanghai —- HongKong (or Canton) 
Altitude difference Fav y the be: IX. Miami San Juan rrinidad 
~s “4 ; 22 . S avoring the eam Belem: (1) Belem Fortaleza 
Baro ropic state Doppler effect Natal Recife Victoria Rio de 
Occulting light Astro compass Janeiro, (2) Belem sarreiras 
Rio de Janeiro: (a) Rio de Janeiro 
. Porto Alegre Montevideo Buenos 
DO YOU KNOW... Aires, (b) Rio de Janeiro Sao 
"Tho made the firs P . “OCe >? Paulo Asuncion Buenos Aires 

1. Who made the fin t Atlantic Crossing? X. Miami eee Merida 
2. Who made the first round-the-world flight ? XI. Miami Cienfuegos Kingston: (a) 
9 ’ . . » ‘ Kingston Cristobal, (b) Kingston 

}. Who made the first glider flight? Barranquilla 

1. Who flew the first air express ? XII. Miami Nassau 

, . . . XIII. New Orleans Merida Guatemala 
5. Who made the first scheduled night flight? City. 

. } . . 9 (IV s » Mexico Cit Guate- 
6. What woman made the first flight over the Atlantic? aes —_ Sen Sabention Peet 
7. What high ranking officer now in the European theater of war, galpa Managua San Joss Bal- 

rade the f ; ‘ , P — 9 boa Cristobal: (a). Cristobal 
mad ie first military ‘ ssing te 
' ¢ r { ar’) Atlantic crossing? Barranquilla La Guaira Trinidad, 
8. What important act by Billy Mitchell changed ow military defense (b) Cristobal Medellin 
plans? XV. Cristobal Cali Guayaquil 
Lima Arica: (a) Arica La Paz 
Buenos Aires, (b) Arica Santiago 
on _ . ; . . ° 2nos ires c) rics Antofa- 

THESE ARE ANSWERED .. . and thousands of words and terms a «4 — Pay nc 
defined. Included are the names of outstanding men and women with certain connecting services 
a summary of their contribution to aviation. The publishers con- XVI. New York a point in southeastern 
gratulate the author on this splendid volume, illustrated and hand- — ~ P —— — my 

} a4 ort-au-Frince aracas Manaos 
somely bound in maroon with gold letters (Off the press June 22nd.) (a) Manaos Goiania Bello Hori- 
Order Now Only $6.00 Postpaid or C. O. D. zonte Rio de Janeiro, (b) Manaos 

Cuyaba Corumba Asuncion 
Buenos Aires Montevideo 
XVII. New Orleans Havana Santiago 
PAN AMERICAN NAVIG re) Port-au-Prince Ciudad Trujillo 
° ATi N SERVICE | San Juan. 


XVIII. Tampa Havana 
XIX. Balboa Cali Iquitos La Paz 
Buenos Aires. 
XX. New York Charleston Nassau 
a point or points in Cuba Kings- 
—— : J ton Balboa (or Cristobal) 


12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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IN RELEASE” 


ar Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using u for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 





disk instantly releases the harness . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 


is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 





All United Nations’ 


Air Forces for years have 








used IRVIN as standard equipment ... and 


now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 


acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 





Zs Pal , 
Harness Falls Off 


— 


Twist and Set Tap for Release 
fr 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CoO.. Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave... Buffalo 8. N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 
{ll Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 
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Fahlin 


PROPELLERS 


Deliver maximum 


ope 


engine efficiency 
without excessive 


R.P.M.'s 





An exclusive feature of Fahlin 
propellers is the special AIR- 
FOIL design which increases 
efficiency, helps to eliminate 
flutter, and adds years to the 
propellers’ service. This exclu- 
sive AIRFOIL design is a major 
factor contributing to Fahlin’s 
famous “superior performance.” 


— CHAMPIONSHIP 
\_’ PERFORMANCE 


a The first and only 


time a racing plane 
equipped with a wood propeller 
has won the Thompson Trophy 
(1937 National Air Races) a 
Fahlin propeller was used. Fah- 
lin propellers have been prov- 
ing themselves of championship 
caliber for 20 years—a number 
of them are known to have given 
efficient service after more than 
10 years of constant use. 


Special FAHLIN Yeathures 


FINEST MATERIALS. Each propeller i« 
made of selected birch lumber — thor- 
oughly seasoned. 


FINEST FINISH. Special, high quality 
Zapon varnish furnishes extra over-all 
protection from the elements. 


PERFECTLY BALANCED and calibrated. 
DOUBLE THICKNESS TIPPING provides 


greater strength on tips and leading edge. 
Another plus-factor of Fahlin propellers. 


TRIPLE TIPPING AREA, Fahlin design 
includes more than the usual tipping 
area, thereby assuring lasting efficient 
service. 


MOISTURE VENTS on tips and leading 
edge prevent warping, and maintain 
proper balance. 


FLIGHTEX COVERING on blade tips 
gives added protection against cracking 
—reducing strain still further. 


FREE folder sent on request—gives 
full details of Fahlin features. 
Write TODAY for your copy. 


Muon? 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTOR 
Alreraft Sales Co. — Ft. Worth. Texas 
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Eighteen Wing Commanders Named Directors in League; 
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Attitude of CAP Membership Aired at Meeting 





ire being invited 


according to Hugh A 


Deadwyler, 


participate, 


planning 


such as operating airports. In 
effort had been made to make 


»bjectives 





Lt. Col. John F. Brown, New Hampshire; Lt By T. B. ROBERTS, JR., LT. COL., CAP, 
( William L. Anderson, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota Wing Commander 
Lt. Col. Moss Patterson, Oklahoma 
| rddirix each state is authorized ¢ t The Wing Commanders of the Civil Ais 
» board. executi committee and ad Patrol were again called into New York to the 
aral y e national set-up National Headquarters late in June for a fur 
dinate a nore closely ther conference on the Civil Air Patrol League 
Becau f the importance of the meeting it The confusion which had resulted from the 
New York where t above steps were taken, announcement of the organization of the 
SOUTHERN F.iGuT revised its CAP news con League sixty days ago was rampant, not 
hi on publish a review of the alone with the personnel of the Patrol, but 
g ne of the Wing Commanders at in the minds of the Wing Commanders to 
ling it (see adjoining column whom it had been explained, and there yet 
existed a mentally woozy condition, leaving 
N h Cc li hem lukewarm, unentl usiastic on he subject 
ort aroina Probably we should analyze in a somewhat 
Aviation Week sketchy manner the reasoning that was going 
S . f A . 14 20 on down in the grass roots, and then it may 
er for Augus m be possible for us to formulate conclusions 
The Civil Air Patrol will play a major rok and finally arrive at what was drawn or de 
he observance of North Carolina Aviation veloped as the result of this meeting 
Week at Cha August 14-20, with high The certificate of incorporation of the 
being a planning conference » August League set out as one of its purposes “To 
6 and a North Carolina Wing assembly on buy, sell, lease, own, mortgage lands and to 
August 19-2 Chairman Tom Beck of the construct buildings, lease and maintain offices, 
CAP League us been scheduled for a speech, und aviation fields necessary and requisite to 
und Maj. Gen. Robert W. Harper, aide to carry on the purposes of this Corporation 
General H. H Arnold, chief of Army Now obviously only a lawyer would know 
Air Forces is accepted an invitation to at that such a statement was only made to give 
d. The CAP assembly will be attended by the certificate of incorporation scope. But if 
CAA representatives and 2,500 CAP cadets it was going to take the time of all of Phila 
I rdditior plans call for aircraft and delphia’s lawyers to explain the features of 
uccessory exhibits, an Army and Navy air incorporation, how by any stretch of the 
w, CAP and CAP Cadet competitions, and imagination was it going to be possible to ac 
pecialtic The planning conference will complish it in time for the League to be of 
ide 1 session for city commissioners, some value? Thousands of members of the 
Chaml t Commerce aviation members and Civil Air Patrol have asked if was neces 
mers, and others interested in post sary to join the League in order to belong 
war aviation and airport planning. Leading to the Patrol, and similar other questions 


, 
other words, an 
the purposes and 


of the League so broad that aviation 
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Price $1.00 per copy 
postpaid. Quantity prices = 
upon application. 


ORIGINALLY PREPARED 


FOR CAP CADETS 


A text book, giving the basic principles of 
Physics and at the same time, applying same 
to Aeronautics as the Student should 


them. 


know 


Prepared by two officers who have had sev- 


eral years teaching Physics in 


public 


high 


schools and two years teaching the same to 
Cadets in Army Air Forces Pre-F light Schools. 


“Elementary Physics” has been 


written to 


enable the student to secure a thorough knowl- 
edge of the basic principles of Physics and its 
application to Aeronautics in the shortest time 


possible. 


The book is written in simple language and 
so illustrated that any Physics instructor could 


easily teach the course. 
has been 
by the 


Physics” 
book 


“Elementary 
mended as a text 


recom- 
Director of 


Ground School at the Army Air Forces Pre-Flight School at Ellington Field, 
rexas, and the Bureau of Public Relations, War Department, Washington, 


dD. Cc 


Distributors of 


Weems Standard Navigation 


Equipment 





have approved the publication of this book. 


A. M. CARROW 


Hadley 7273 
Houston 4, Texas 


2510 Oakdale Ave. 
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A , all its features might come within the program on a long-time basis, 
with no one able to say what the future held, this conception was 
nportant, Dut i t at eXpansion it was defeating the very important 


| 
eatures wh cl were so essential at this time namely, the training of 


i Cart Before the Horse 












P, [fc all was another instance where the idea behind the program was 
bu e machinery by which it was set up was wrong Ther 
about Jur th the information was given out that it was now 
Aut iated that inadvertently the cart had been placed before the 
— rse, and « f this had not been enough they got the horse in 
- ackward I rse was apparently put in backward behind the 
or irt whic wa inead f the horse ‘ that the horse’s tail would not 
_— g up t rea some one could twist it, and that isn’t double 
as k t ked t that bad, and “by golly” it was bad. It just 
_— n the cards t tart it to do something for anything, and not 
_ t nyt g. Nor is it good policy to exclude anything from 
te g a part t Ay if mething—that is, if you expect the idea to 
ee k. We so many words, that is what happened. We have made 
ns t of cha n the Constitut f the United States since the LYCOMING 
t y Bell was cracked, and i : probability we will make a lot : 
= In t tanc the Wing Commanders of the Civil Air Patrol a 4 
“Ss gested a t of changes in the By-Laws of the Civil Air Patrol 
ae) Ig uC ind a “ inderstand it there $ opportunity for more if the 
: : ind ficiently backed 
i I t 1 dow t ed spac Ihe Civil 
Patt tioned as being n the receiving end of the League 
the “ < set ut is of the purposes Tt the League 
\ ny n wverlooked it remained for a couple of 
: AW rs t livulge in a suave manner. It will be in when the 
n " I ther vital point equally as simple, and which P " = . ~ se . 
od lorasiy on ecranaement of words wes the mateer of request ardner, for every aircraft service from 


f the Air Patrol on the Board of Directors of the League propeller hub to tail wheel, this outfit knows 
ss Some must have said, “Well, we can’t put forty-eight state Wing how to “keep you flying”. With over twenty 
Civil Air Patrol on the Board—ic will be too un- | years experience in this flying business, here’s 
BR tah Rogeomeen = vg ager bee an outfit that has put airplane service on an 
t ¢ manner in which you skin a skunk. We don’t start in with the automotive basis—to save your time, temper 
, lo we first sprinkle salt the wounds. O.K.—My story, yes and money. oey 
ac | cr i ervice < mY inds rt Army in tne United States i y 
“" rvice con sis composed of ¢ number of states, based Along with our large stocks of parts for : 
your aircraft, engine and their accessories, we 
mr "ys » Gaennieniens op ealen also carry a complete stock of pilot equipment, 
Board. This will result Now the League is to use the including Flying Jackets, Manuals, Plotters, 
ar aigean ly they are to select two represent spree eer aan Maps, etc., Radios and Instruments. 








vide the syst 


- 
s 
S 
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= i Ts t at iS mot materia We 
= > i } <xceT it if he fi f j the 
1 1 < 1 yresentations, whic must be consummated 
ur " ned, and these total thirty-six. In order 
Dalance part lly the divisior tne Wine ¢ ymmanders have nomi 
d two from each Service Command, which will make a total on 

ard f fifty-four if my arithmetic is correct 


. To Feed Cadets at Army Bases 


, : 
It does t seem necessary to explain the workings ot the League 





Chey will pretty generally explain that to the public—and to everyone 


It does seem that it should be mentioned again that the AAF has asked 


. . 
e Civil Air Patrol to pre-flight 250,000 boys. In order to do this All Kinds of Repairs 
Ktensive a Varied pr cedure must De gone through, involving a tre- 
ndous outlay of money This the League will furnish to the Patrol FINANCED 


Right now the League is raising $67,500.00 to feed 9,000 cadets who 
will be sent to Army airports for instruction and training under Army T 3 12 th i 
structors for ten days erms to Months 


That is a fair indication of what Mr. Beck faces, and is ample reason 


doubt, just why we need Mr. Beck. I haven't Major Engine Overhaul 











e wa ev any 
en a who wants his job, and when the Wing Commanders Aircraft Overhaul 
xpressed their appreciation to Mr. seck in a standing resolution we Engines 
tood at our full six feet with shoulders back. The facts of the matter 
| the meeting got rather “dampish” toward the last Right after Radios 
we got t gh with Mr. Beck we made Colonel Johnson wipe off Instruments 
chin w ke We forgave ( Blee all his directives—we pa 
zed all the way dow t ne of the Executive ofticers in Na 
nal Headquarters, and I'm not so sure that if the gentleman from 
Arkansas, © we discovered early in the proceeding, had finally 
get better acquainted, that it might have carried 


You probably have gathered that the cards were laid on the table 
d shoulder loops were frequently mentioned without anyone getting 
re und rT st every training and operations directive disc ussed No 





anges were made in these last but they were informatively discussed 
[here is a « inge n th met! rd ot wtaring nsigznia, whicl shortly 
_ " j MEACHAM FIELD FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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House were giving the once-over lightly to a for a short stay. Her husband is taking the 




















beautiful gull-winged job They are with Instrument course at Bryan AAF. She is 
Braniff, and said: “See him? He's a Braniff working for her own instructor's rating 
captain!” It was Lea Abbott who'd just pur Solo students of Dwight V. Johnson and J. M 
chased a Fairchild Jarnigan, who are doing fine include: Guy 
You can find Ed Slover at White Rock. He Sims, Mrs. E. E. Vezy, Jr., Bill Inman and 
is instructing and E. C. Tunnell heads the re Donald Curtis. C. W. Carter took Andrew 
pair shop used to be at Hampton. And Price, Jr., over the hurdles . J. M. Jerni 
the sweet voice you hear over the phone be gan dusted us with grass seed this spring 
longs to Marianna Waters. She is the Queen showing lovely results Drop in and see us 
of the Parts Department. Of course, “Pappy’ Kansas City, with Marion Melcher 
Reeves, McWhirter and Curtis Parker you When you're not stunting and you fly under 
ulways will find there working, working, three bridges within five miles of a take-off, 
working Everybody has fun at White you're apt to be called “Old Three Bridges” 
Rock they are so friendly or so Harvey Brooks, employed by Toth 
We jeeped over to Hudson and partook of Flying Service at the Municipal Airport 
ome very fine ham and cabbage at the Bet found out! Brooks was test hopping The en 
ter Beanery Continued on page 70 
We asked Jimmy Pickett, dispatcher, to tell 
something — else He said, “there ire 
me dang good students here, too, you 
houldn’t forget like Bill Ellis.” So we FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 
| | 2) 0 th o . . . . a 
said howdy to Bill, who is from Nort Car New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
lina. He used to fly at Hickory in N. C., and non-skid 7.00x4, 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75. 
rid they got SoUTHERN FiicHut each month, i-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
, Id hello” allen “ae 6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4, 
) h urp ! an would “ti Say ello to ohnny errell new production 4-6 ply, 8”-10” and all 
\ ‘ late wha tor him Then we sailed away in our jump sizes tail wheel tires. New Goodrich 6x2 
int of the lack g jeep, leaving this bee hive to the beavers solids $1.45. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
' ; Mad W Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
“ ple at on Bryan, Texa by la ge alla - - 
. : : : in any size, supplying many of the largest 
x e Rock and Hudson Things have been buzzin’, couzu at Coulter operators at lowest prices. Shipment 
W f , > a Field this month. ( Hammock has re Cc. O. D. Inspection allowed, guaranteed 
r . 
und a graveled ru eined the staff of Cardwell Flight Academy merchandise. 
| : chuck fu f is Flight Instructor; W. H. Anderson com SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
leeedl conten foe bis A a BE: A. A. Barnes foo specifications for your engine. New B. G., 
_ agskeresi beer id — : Champion, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
: N Stuttgart, Arkansas, is doing charter work; livery. Reading Aircraft batteries—Sen- 
id cap und A. G. Johnson has his (P for putt-putt senich Propellers. Operators’ discounts. 
plan e da P-40 newly recovered by Cardwell, of BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 
n f fettl H Th course Honestly its a Cub wit torty ; 3 
, Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
, wa & 
\ ind | Mr \ Fu Fr. W " dow 








74 Courtesy Car For Your Convencence 
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C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 
Aircraft Radio Service . . . Instrument Repair 
Aircraft and Engine Inspections 


Gas and Oil 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
Major W. F. Long, ‘Pres. 
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: AVIATION ESSENTIALS Pd 


ONE OF THE BEST OPERATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST 

















+ COMPLETE FLYING 
SCHOOL — with Ground 
Courses — Fine Equipment 
— Large Classrooms — 
Concrete Runways — Best 
Instructors — Private — 
Commercial — Instructor 





+ COMPLETE REPAIR 
SHOPS — Major Overhaul 
— Rebuilding — Motors — 
Instruments — Radio — 
Propellers — Airplanes — 
Government Repair Station 
No. 1210 — Excellent A& E 


and H.P. Ratings. Mechanics. 


































+ COMPLETE PARA- 
CHUTE SALES AND 
SERVICE — Weather 
Bureau — Communica- 
tion Station — Tower. 


+ COMPLETE STOCK 
ROOM — With Parts 
— Accessories — Of 
the Best-Known Manu- 
facturers. 




















DISTRIBUTOR FOR TAYLORCRAFT AIRPLANES 
DEALER FOR STINSON AIRPLANES 


WICHITA FALLS AIR TRANSPORT CO. 


Lessors and Operators Municipe! Airport 


















FULCHER 





(ARMY) ARMSTRONG x* WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 














PORTS OF CALL gowns, at their June dinner meeting. “Prof.” leaves for WASP training at Sweetwater, 


Vinita Bruns of Mid-Continent Airlines was in Texas, on August 7th. Another star has been 


















































Continued from page 68 : 
; charge of the ceremonies. Among the new added to the Service Flag of the Unit with 
( he lightplane began “revving down “students” are includec at Gordon, who the joining of Lt. ary elen blen. 
ft lightpl j i luded P j } | g I M Hel Ebl 
st as he neared the Missouri River—which 
ks the dikes of the Municipal Airport as it 
Ss under the Hannibal bridge went 
Brook The A-S-B bridge is almost parallel 
swish, under this went Brooks 
seeaighe down che river he flew bac be THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 
< il in’ £0 ve t Milw sukee bridge PREPARE FOR YOUR 
rie Ww nder it ir d finally landed safely that ALWAYS has catered to the private WRIT TEN EXAMS 
an open place a wrt distance from that! pilot... 
| Mi ' " tion Trades A Use our typical Multiple Choice Quiz 
— seacapeny mene ss0ctatio % Individual T Hangars Tests — Our prices may be higher than 
Columbia, Missouri ym June 9th *% First Class Repair Shop others, but we guarantee satisfaction 
Kansas Citians who attended were James N (A and E Mechanic) and results or your money refunded— 
Fhompson and Rayburn E. M » of M | Weather R Commercial & Private—A&E—Ground 
mpson 2 Ayu > TEOCES © issour! * All Weather Runway Instructor — Flight Instructor—Instru- 
Aviati Corporat Edgar |} Smith, Tr *% Flight Instruction ment & Radio (includes Radio Tele- 
who operates | ywn flying school on Munici * Planes for Rent phone) — $10.00 each for the above 
val Airport; Charles | Toth of the Totl guaranteed quiz tests. 
Flying Service WHITE ROCK AIRPORT Turman 
| , » of « ’ Ss )ALLAS Offi 
The Kansas City | t the Women’s Na A. 5 ae F2-2416 Box 265, East St. Louis, Illinois 
t al Acronautical Association held a moc \ 
Graduat Fxer mplete with caps and 
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DOPES Sterling REJUVENATOR 


THINNERS AIRCRAFT FINISHES LACQUERS 
ALUMINUM PIGMENTS 









STERLING LACQUER MFG. COMPANY 3508-10 Market St., ST. LOUIS 3, Mo. 
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= AIRCREDIT ~~ "AIRCRAFT INSURORS 


1ON OF AIRCRED 
———— 








FINANCE INSURE 


YOUR AIRPLANE YOUR AIRPLANE 













e Low Cost e Low Rates 
e Fast Service e Broad Coverage 
e Repair Loans @ Cash or Repair Settlements 


e Convenient Terms Quick, Intelligent Claim Service 











Write, wire or phone — all details easily and quickly handled by mail 


GENE ROYER, Executive Vice President 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 
6-1164 — Day and Night Phones — 7-5450 


Yes + « « Weare pioneers of the Southwest Aviation Industry! 
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AIRLINE MAINTENANCE 






FOR PRIVATE 
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AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 
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Ralph Hall, New York City, assistant manager in charge 
of sales for Texaco products, flies this Howard to all sec- 
tions of the country. Owned by the Texas Company, this 
is another fine ship maintained and serviced by Southwest 
Airmotive. 














FAST, EFFICIENT SERVICE NOW AVAILABLE! 
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‘*‘BLUE BOOK’’ NAMES IN 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Represented by and distributed through Southwest Air- 
motive—America's outstanding maintenance and repair 


depot for private and commercial planes. 
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LOVE FIELD 


Yes, today Southwest is beating production schedules 
by as much as two or three weeks in many cases. 
Southwest Airmotive’s shops, completely equipped 
and manned for high precision engine, air frame, in- 
strument, radio and propeller work for the U. S. Army 
and Navy and backed by years of experience in 
overhauling thousands of engines and many aircraft 
for the Government and for private and commercial 
fliers, is on the job for civilian aviation. We are 
proud of the part Southwest has played in keeping 
‘em flying for our Armed Forces — we are proud of 
our ability to render today America’s finest and most 
efficient maintenance service for private and com- 


mercial aviation. 




























DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Send for Free Boots Weight-Saving = UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 


Booklet Today — Actual weights of over bo — 

mong ap = f SAVED BY BOOT 

250 different self-locking nuts used in air- ee S$ NUTS 
aie comprehensively ititiadailt ‘ts -thee FE 3. e mary te 9 are TOUGHER 


convenience of aircraft designers, engi- : 
‘ ~ - Boots Steel Anchor Nut @ Can be used! over and over again. 


neers, operating and maintenance person- (W2S *8-32) This all-metal, 


self-locking nut is 60% lighter 


; j ® “Outlast the plane.” 
nel. ¢ Opy W ill be sent you, free, on request. than a comparable fibre nut. 


@ Now standard fastenings on every 
type of military aifcraft. 


7? () T SELF-LOCKING NUTS ® Will he aa on commercial 
a ntl plang ter yiCtory. 
go “ThE, Fly With Their Boors On— Lic fret ° Apprped by all government avia- 


a agencies. 








Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn. Dept. Vv 














